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The Education of John Calvin 


HE ODYSSEY of John Calvin as a wandering scholar among the universities of 
Renaissance France is a fascinating story that has never yet been told in full. It 
appears, however, that of the five institutions which he attended the one which in- 

fluenced him most was the College de Montaigu of the University of Paris. John Calvin 
was a student at this College from 1523 until 1528. 


It is the eternal glory of the College de Montaigu to have had as students in her straw- 
strewn classrooms such men as Erasmus, Rabelais, and Loyola, as well as Calvin. Some of 
the metaphysical problems disputed in the historic halls of Montaigu are found in such 
diverse books as The Praise of Folly, Gargantua and Pantagruel, The Spiritual Exercises, and 
The Institutes of the Christian Religion. These men and their works are ample testimony to 
a great achievement in education. 


The curriculum of the College de Montaigu was constructed upon a Christian approach 
to the humanities. The basic texts included Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and Aquinas. 
These works were expounded by the great teachers of the Order of the Brethren of the 
Common Life who were in charge of the College. Education during the Renaissance de- 
pended altogether upon the relationship which existed between the teacher and student. 


Southwestern at Memphis stands in the tradition of the College de Montaigu. Teacher 
and student work together in the tutorial system of instruction. Southwestern has accepted 
the heritage of Christian humanities which has been transmitted across four centuries by 
the Christian liberal arts colleges. The humanities have been worked into a synthesis with 
the modern scientific methods of the laboratory to provide a dynamic philosophy of educa- 
tion that is adequate to meet the demands of the atomic age. 


Magellan’s men had returned from their trip around the world just two years before the 
fourteen-year-old John Calvin went up to Paris to study at the College de Montaigu. The 
modern age was being born. The student of today is witnessing the birth of a new era of 
history. Our world is vastly different from the world of 1523, but Southwestern at Memphis 
believes that the values of a Christian liberal arts education, such as Calvin received at the 
College de Montaigu are eternal verities. 


Southwestern believes that the need of the world will always be the studies which em- 
phasize the dignity of man and relate him properly to his God. In deep faith in an educa- 
tion rooted in the Christian approach to the humanities and the sciences, Southwestern 
enters upon her second century of service to God and nation. 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
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For the best four years.... 

















O BE AT HOME in all lands and all ages; to count 


nature a familiar acquaintance and art an intimate 





friend; to carry the key to the world’s library in 
your pocket, and feel its resources behind you in whatever 
task you undertake; to make friends among men of your 
age who are to be leaders in all walks on life; to lose oneself 
in generous enthusiasm and cooperate with others for com- 
mon ends; to learn manners from students who are gentle- 
men and form character under professors who are Chris- 
tians—these are the returns of a college for the best four 


years of one’s life—PRESIDENT HYDE, of Bowdoin College. 


(Photograph here and on cover by Lambert.) 




















So You Are College Bound? 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ* 





Lambert Photo 
FOR 30,000 SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS 
dates, dances, football—and the intangibles. 


OU LIKE THE IDEA, don’t you? For months or years 

"you have dreamed of the great day when you would 

start to college. Wistfully yet eagerly you have 
dreamed of college life—of the new crop of friends, some 
of whom will be life-long friends; of dates and dances and 
football games—and perhaps of meeting your future mate 
under the highly auspicious circumstances of wholesome 
campus life; of being on your own, making your own de- 
cisions, being ‘“‘Mr.’’ or ‘‘Miss’’; of hard study and the gain- 
ing of new knowledge, the opening of great new vistas of 
understanding. College! That goal for which your parents 
have sacrificed that you might reach. 

In your moments of deepest insight you know that you 
are a highly privileged person, for even yet relatively few 
people go to college. Because to wise parents, heipful 
friends, and/or a happy financial situation, plus your own 
ability and your own intention of living successfully, you 
are soon to be one of those privileged persons known as 
a “college man” or a “college woman.” 


A More Serious Atmosphere 


No longer is college a late-teen country club. The college 
campus today has a more serious atmosphere than was true 
of the campus in the twenties and thirties. The mature 
veterans on the campus—perhaps 900,000 this fall, will 
lessen the “Joe College’’ nonsense of past generations. (In 
many colleges this fall the pursuit of a genuine education 
will have priority!) The present world situation, the ex- 
tremely important fact of atomic power, the general aware- 
ness that modern man has a multiplicity of marvelous gad- 
gets and a serious lack of brotherly love and spiritual wis- 


*Director of Student Work, Presbyterian Church, US. 
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dom, all are tending to make college life more serious to- 
day. 

Into this somewhat more serious atmosphere you are 
about to plunge. What are the most important things for 
you to have as you enter this new experience? You'll need 
some new clothes; some money for tuition, room, board, 
books, etc., but far more important, and, ultimately, far 
more necessary to true success, are certain intangibles. 
For more than a dozen years now I have watched boys and 
girls start on the adventure of college life. Some have 
been wise, some foolish. If I could make a few sugges- 
tions to the more than 30,000 Presbyterian students in the 
South, I think I could stress these five points: 


Things to Remember 


1. You don’t go to college in order to make a success of 
your future life; you go to college to learn how to live, 
richly and abundantly, the life of service. Avoid, as you 
would the devil, the stupid secularist idea that makes a god 
of success. The only blessed life is the life that is sacrificial. 
The only truly successful life is the life which is lived in 
the spirit of service. Look upon your college days not 
primarily as a period in which you increase your earning 
power, though it is that, but, rather, look upon college as 
the time when you will develop to the full the talents which 
the Lord has given you. Then choose as your lifework a 
vocation in which you can help your fellowmen to live more 
happily. 

2. Get off to a good start. As my track coach used to 
say, when I trained for the dashes, ‘‘Get off to a fast start 
and dig hard all the way.” It is possible to overcome a 
poor start—but the wise man begins to study hard the 
very first week—-and he keeps up with assignments all the 
way through. 

3. Spirit and wisdom are more important than techniques. 
No matter how eager you are to get at the technical courses, 
to master the necessary skills, to grasp the needed tools, be 
sure to devote some time to the development of wisdom, 
maturity of spirit, insight. That means, be sure to take a 
few courses in history and philosophy and literature as 
well as the technical courses. If you don’t know what the 
past was like, you can never really understand the present 
or think wisely about the future. 

4. Be friendly—and you will have friends. The wise stu- 
dent likes people, enjoys companions, yet ever keeps his 
integrity of character without compromise. 

5. God is not an elective. He is an essential, aye, he is the 
ultimate, the fundamental, the basic key to all else. Your 
college life will be a waste of time if living those years 
you ignore God, or lose fellowship with him. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the most important thing a college 
student can do is to grow in spiritual wisdom and in fellow- 
ship with God even as his mind and body develop. Keep on 
praying! Keep on reading your Bible regularly and with 
ever-increasing intelligence. Let your mind as it learns 
more about the greatness of the universe grasp also the 
greatness of the Lord God. It is not a preacher’s rhetoric, 
it is absolute truth, that we human beings, even the best of 
us, are ignorant, sinful, touched with the frailty of mor- 
tality—and that only in surrender to Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Savior, is there real hope for us as individuals or as a 
“civilization.” God in Christ is not an elective! 


In a Fellowship 


Now, Christianity is never simply a personal relationship 
with God. The Christian does not live in a social vacuum, 
he lives in a fellowship. The Church is the Body of Christ— 
Christ lives today in the Church and if we live in Christ, 
we live in the fellowship which is the Church. Do not omit 
the Church from your college life. Public worship is 
supremely important: Go the first Sunday to your own 
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church, and regularly thereafter. Seek out the minister 
or student worker of the Presbyterian Church which minis- 
ters to the students and professors of your college or uni- 
versity. In the Westminster Fellowship group of the col- 
lege church you will find a band of true friends, seekers, 
with you, of the true God, lovers of Christ, servants of their 


fellows, dreamers of a more brotherly world—a warm, sus- 
taining fellowship which will help you over many a rough 
way and help you to stay in the right path. 

May your college days enrich you in every way, particu- 
larly in that fear of the Lord which is the beginning of 
wisdom. 


Don’t Come to College 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


DON’T COME TO COLLEGE— 

—if you have never learned to read. If all you read is 
the picture magazines, the funnies and the sports page; 
if you cannot look through a page of type and know what 
the author was driving at; if you cannot read simple direc- 
tions without getting mixed up; if you do not know your 
own mother-tongue well enough to un- 
derstand sentences more than one line 
long, then you are not ready for the 
kind of reading you will be expected to 
do in college. 

—if you have never learned to study. 
If what you call “study” is sitting in a 
study hall thinking up schemes for an- 
noying the teacher; if ‘‘study’’ means no 
more than sitting in front of an open 
book thinking about something else; if 

Dr. Foreman “study”? means only cramming the night 
before an exam, or memorizing stuff you think the teacher 
is going to ask; then you have never learned to study and 
you will not like college and it will not like you. 

—if you don’t really like to study. Even though you 
may know how, if study is a burden to you and you never 
do it if you can get out of it, you will find that your campus 
course is going to be mightily interfered with by the faculty 
and you won’t like college. 

—if you have no intellectual curiosity. If an elusive fact 
does not excite you as the scent of a rabbit excites a hound, 
if you take your.courses in high school merely because you 
must and not because you want to know anything about 
them, if you are not interested in finding things out for the 
sheer pleasure of finding them out, regardless of how use- 
less they may be, then you haven’t much intellectual 
curiosity and your college work will be one long dreary 
drag. 

—if you are not at least a little independent, mentally. 
If you think only what you are told to think, if you cannot 
weigh opposing ideas and try to come to some conclusions 
for yourself, you may get into difficulties in college, for the 
professors may not always agree with one another and you 
will end only by being confused. 

— if it will use up all your efforts and all your time simply 
to pass enough courses to stay here. College is more than 
books, more than class-rooms; the athletic field or the de- 
bating team or the Y will be part of the making of you. If 
you have to take every bit of your energy merely passing 
your work, then you have not the quickness of mind nor 
the mental energy that mark a person as good college ma- 
terial. 

—if you are seriously handicapped in health. You do not 
need to be an athlete to profit by the best that college has 
to offer you, but if you have a constant struggle with illness 
of any kind, better postpone college or give up the idea 
altogether. A diploma is no good decoration for a tomb- 
stone. 

—if your mother or your teacher or somebody has to 
“keep after you” all the time to make you do what you 
very well know you ought to do. If you cannot recognize 
a duty when you see it, if you can neither start nor finish 


*Professor at Davidson College; an associate editor and 
weekly contributor to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
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anything without some one to push you from behind, then 
you are still a child and will be lost in college. 

— if you always take the easiest way. When you have a 
choice between something delightful you want to do and 
something difficult that you ought to do, if you always 
choose the pleasant thing and slide out from under every- 
thing troublesome, then you are not ready to steer yourself 
through college. 

—if you cannot handle money without help. If you are 
careless with your allowance and never know what became 
of it, you are hardly ready for the freedom of a college. 

—if yOu cannot make friends of all sorts of people. If 
you can get along only with very few, if you are snobbish 
and clannish and conceited, then a democratic campus will 
only give you a pain. 

— if you have never learned to budget your time. If you 
fancy you have time to do everything you want to do, if 
you have never learned that time is not elastic, if you have 
never learned to do first things first, if you have never 
discovered that for everything you decide to do in an hour, 
you make forever impossible all the other things you might 
have done in that hour, then you are too young for college. 

—if you have never learned to say NO to a crowd or 
to a friend. When you are begged to do what you definitely 
know you do not want or ought not to do, if you have to 
wait to see which way the crowd is going before you can 
make up your mind; if you haven’t the courage to stand 
alone when the time comes; then college is going to be a 
dangerous place for you and you had better not come. 

— if you think you are beyond improvement. If you are 
so well pleased with yourself that you don’t want to change, 
if you think you know all you need to know and have 
grown all you need to grow, then college can do nothing 
for you and you will waste your time and money here. 


No college expects you to be perfect. No college expects 
you to be mature. The business of a college is to help turn 
boys into men, girls into women. But a college can do 
nothing for children, and will only do damage to you if 
you come without any idea of why you are here. Do you 
really want to grow up?—in mind, in body, in spirit? Do 
you want to take a vital part in the living world of men 
and women? Do you want to be the best person doing the 
best service that you can possibly be and do? Are you will- 
ing to work for it? Can you stand and take the hard knocks 
you need to be licked into shape? Then come to college 
and welcome; we have some hope for you. 





SOMETHING NEW 


This ‘“‘Going--to-College Handbook” is something new. So 
far as the editors know there has never been anything just 
like it in the Southern Presbyterian Church—or anywhere 
else. It is prepared for (1) High school seniors of 1946-47; 
and (2) College students of the present term. We are 
deeply grateful to college administrators, committee execu- 
tives and others who have cooperated in making this sup- 
plement possible. Where college or committee stories are 
told in these pages it is in space which has been definitely 
reserved by responsible individuals before our deadline fell. 
We wish all our institutions might have told their stories. 
Perhaps next year.—THE EDITORS. 

















The First Few Days 


By JOSEPH M. 


YMEONE HAS SUGGESTED that the first two or three 
S weeks of college ought to be abolished. Unfortunately, 
this suggestion can’t be followed. No method has been 
found for successfully cutting out of a college-going ex- 
perience a period of hectic confusion during the first few 
weeks. 

When young people plunge into the 
stream of college life, they must be 
ready for the bids of many competing 
interests. They will face orientation 
conferences, a round of rush parties 
from social organizations if they should 
be interested in them, problems of 
getting settled in a new home, and many 
similar demands. All of these things 
have one common price, that of time. 
It will be a natural temptation to let 
the first and perhaps the second Sunday 





Dr. Garrison 
slip by without establishing a church relationship, thinking, 
“When this grand rush is over, we will settle down and 
go to Sunday school and church.” 

Human nature does not respond that way. 
and succeeding Sundays, too, may be churchless. 


The third 


The first few weeks of our school year will set our re- 
ligious pace. We must establish our religious contacts at 
the same time we are making our social and scholastic 
contacts. 

The person who thinks this will be easy, will be very 
inadequately prepared. One step toward meeting the 
“buzzing confusion” of getting many new things started all 
at once is to acknowledge the difficulty. 

We can best be ourselves by being ourselves from the 


*Dr. Garrison was formerly director of student work 
for the Presbyterian Church, US. For the past year he 
as been pastor of the Church of the Covenant, Greensboro, 
N. C. 
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start with new acquaintances, a new roommate, and a new 
community. This means that if we prize private devotions, 
they must go on as usual. If we count our church life im- 
portant, it must be given a place in the early weeks of col- 
lege life. 

One of our college pastors has observed that the break- 
down of student religious life begins when a student re- 
fuses to get down on his knees by his bed because he is in 
the presence of a new roommate who does not doit. Fora 
while, this student may pray in bed. The next step is not 
far off; he ceases to pray. For the same reason, the first 
few Sundays in college are the most important Sundays. On 
these first Sundays he cannot neglect church-going if he has 
any serious desire to grow in this important part of re- 
ligious experience. 

It is a well-known fact that the first impressions we give 
of ourselves to others tend to become permanent impres- 
sions su far as other people’s viewpoints are concerned. It 
is equally true that our first expressions of ourselves in a 
new circumstance tend to become permanent. The prin- 
ciple of first things first must be observed for a successful 
beginning in our religious living on the campus. Here, then, 
is something that is not among the electives. 

Our pioneer fathers who settled in America are reported 
to have often built a church and a school simultaneously 
with the building of their homes. If they had waited until 
there had been more cleared land, more settlers, more time, 
and the like, there would have been no ongoing ckurch in 
our historical background. 

Jesus stated a universal necessity when he said, ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God.”’ 

Significant religious living does not come as an after- 
thought, nor in postponed endeavor. What we get out of 
religious living in college will depend largely on the re- 
ligious investments we make during the first few days. 

—From HEADS UP FOR COLLEGE!! By Jos. M. Garri- 
son. Published by John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. Used 
by permission. 


What Every College Student Ought to Know 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ 


FALSE IDEAS ABOUT COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


1. That the average college professor in a state college 
or university is antagonistic to Christianity. 


2. That the average college professor even if a church 
member is just mildly interested. 


3. That many college professors try to make students lose 
their faith. (The professor who sneers 


TT _ —~SCté«att: religion today is out-of-date!) 








FALSE IDEAS ABOUT COLLEGE LIFE 


1. That it is considered sissy to live 
as a Christian ought to live. 

2. That it is silly to be bound by 
moral ideals, for they are just “social 
customs” and a fellow can do as he 
pleases. 

3. That it’s smart to take the “snap 
courses” and get your degree with as 
little work as possible. 


Dr. Goodykoontz 


Condensed from a pamphlet of the same title, of which 
nearly 10,000 have been sold at five cents each. They 
may be secured from Dr. Goodykoontz’s office, 309 Urban 
Building, Louisville 2, Ky. The article appeared first in 
the columns of this paper. 
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FALSE IDEAS ABOUT THE COLLEGE CHURCH 


1. That college students must be loyal solely or primarily 
to the old home church. 

2. That it is possible to enjoy a four-year vacation from 
religious activities during college and still be a true Chris- 
tian. 

3. That the educated person can dispense with religion. 


SOME BASIC FACTS EVERY COLLEGE STUDENT 

SHOULD GRASP 

1. All truth is of God, therefore, the Christian student 
has absolutely nothing to fear from the truth. 

2. But every student ought to know that sometimes truth 
is partial or relative—true as far as it goes from the human 
standpoint, but not the whole truth. 

3. God rules his world by natural laws. 

4. It is impossible to think without the use of faith. 

5. Mind is greater than matter. 

6. An understanding of the nature of the Bible will solve 
many problems of uncertainty and of doubt. 

(a) The Bible’s revelation is progressive. 

(b) Christian faith says that in Jesus Christ we have 
the final and ultimate revelation of God. . - Our under- 
standing of that revelation is not final. 

(c) The revelation from God which we find in the Bible 
has come to us through human beings. 

(d) The Bible is an infallible revelation of God’s nature 
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and of his way and his will, but the Bible is not a book of 
science, 

(e) Parts of the Bible must be taken, not literally, but 
poetically or allegorically. 


(f) The Bible is to be loved and trusted and obeyed, and 
read daily, yet never worshipped. The One who is revealed 
there is alone to be worshipped. 

7. God gave us minds to use, and we ought to use them! 


Why Attend a Christian College? 


By DONALD WOODS SHRIVER, JR.* 


HREE SIGNS hung beside the three forks of a high- 
T way. The sign on the left read, “To Anywhere’’; 

that on the right, ‘““‘To Somewhere.” The middle one 
bore this statement: ‘‘For anybody interested in going in 
the right direction.” 

It seems to me that one of these signs hangs by every 
university or college in the United States. There are large 
universities which offer the student a kind of unlimited 
vista; there are numerous colleges whose educational high- 
ways lead to and end with a series of academic degrees. 
Then there are schools devoted to the principles that the 
direction traveled is as important as the destination reached, 
that means count as much as ends, and that total divorce- 
ment of means and ends is impossible. 

I believe Christian colleges fall in this last classification. 
Since they seem to recognize that education is more than 
textbook knowledge and more like pathways to living, such 
colleges could be called ‘‘schools of the right direction.” 
From conversation and reading I have found three reasons 
for thus labeling the church-supported institution: 


Emphasis on the Individual 


In the first place, Christianity is a religion designed for 
individuals, and a college claiming to be Christian must evi- 
dently lay particular stress on the essential worth and 
potentiality of every person as an individual. One of the 
greatest fears of a young man who anticipates going to 
college is that when he begins as a seedling in the forest of 
education, he will be lost among the trees. ‘Mass edu- 
cation” is at best a surface affair. The church works on 
the theory that saving the individual means saving the 
group, and the same may be applied to education. If I am 
to become truly educated, the college I attend must assail 
my prejudices, enlighten my ignorance, and broaden my 
horizons. At the same time and in an equal degree, it must 
do the same for my fellow-students. In this the technician’s 
age, no college can perform such a job to perfection, but as 
Newton Baker says, ‘‘We must not think too well of atoms 
at the expense of thinking too ill of men.’’ And just as I 
believe that the Christian Church will be the last to desert 
the doctrine of individual worth, so do I think that the 
Christian college will not soon capitulate to any system 
which minimizes my value as a single human being. 

Secondly, the Christian college stands for the answer to 
many of my problems and difficulties. Not the least of these 
is the problem of Christianity itself. One of the saddest 
things which could befall me would be to become my own 
prisoner, shackled by own own thoughts. I have always con- 
sidered him the really educated man who thinks in three 
dimensions and whose thoughts are his servants, not his 
chains. But when a person begins to explore the heights of 
higher learning, he very often finds inescapable antagonisms 
between what he wants to believe and what he reads on the 
pages of a book. There is a danger in falling under the 
spell of the antagonisms. The Christian college will give 
me its greatest gift by rendering the tenets of the Nazarene 
rational and workable under the searchlight of modern 
reasoning. And if the Christian college, which is best 
equipped to stamp my thinking thus, is unable to do so, 


*Fourth place winner in the Competitive Scholarship Con- 
test for 1945-46 from Norfolk, Va. He is at present serving 
in the armed forces. He expects to attend Hampden-Syd- 
ney College after leaving the Army.) This page has been 
reserved for and the article has been provided by the Execu- 
tive Committee of Christian Education. 
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then I shall look far and wide for any similar institutions 
to accomplish the same for me. 


Answer for the World’s Need 


The third reason concerns not my problems, which are 
insignificant, but the world’s, which are momentous. It is 
my belief that the object of a college education is to equip 
an individual not only with means of caring for himself, 
but also with the ability to serve more ably those about 
him. In other words, the college graduate is indebted to 
society in a way in which his less educated fellows are not. 
When someone undertakes to fulfill the needs of others 
and to solve their problems, he had better have a clear con- 
ception of the needs and a reliable solution for the prop- 
lems. I believe the Christian religion teaches both of these. 
Is there any better propagator of such vital teachings than 
the Christian college? Can one learn to become an effec- 
tive protagonist of the Christian Answer better than at an 
institution where the Answer is made the central truth of 
learning itself? 

If I were asked my overall motive for wanting to attend 
the kind of college in question, the motive would be this: 

Woodrow Wilson called the Christian college ‘“‘the light- 
house of civilization.’’ Every person is pilot of his own 
ship. The purpose of education, at the very least, should be 
to teach the pilot to steer safely through the rocks of life. 
Misdirected people have steered by a thousand flickering 
lights along the shore, and the history of these people is 
written among the reefs. Such lights are not to be trusted. 
Lighthouses are sure. 











RNS Photo. 


INSTITUTIONS SEEKING THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 
Stress the value of an individual 











Problems and Opportunities With GIs on the Campus 


By GOULD WICKEY* 


I. What the GIs Contribute to the Campus 


1. Increased numbers. At some colleges more than 
50% of the enrollment will be GI’s. 
2. Increased age of students. 
3. Increased number of married students. 
4. Increased number of organizations: 
some organizations of their own. 
5. Increased housing problems. 
6. Increased experience: in travel and human re- 
lations. 
7. Increased achievement, especially through mass 
cooperation. 
8. Increased seriousness. 
Increased resourcefulness for construction and de- 
struction. 
10. Less rah-rah. 
11. Less interest in many phases of college life. 
12. Less willingness to obey certain traditional regu- 
lations, even those involving moral consequences. 


GIs_ wish 


If you happen to resemble one of these five college 
career-ponderers, you might share their question: 


13. Less prejudice on race and class problems, or 
rather, more interest in these problems. 


II. What is Expected of Educators and Religious Workers: 


1. Education with democratic ideals in which prob- 
lems are dealt with honestly and realistically— 
not evading controversial issues. 

2. Genuine guidance—not dictation 
opinions; careful study of aptitudes. 

3. Religion with definite belief and program. Life 
changing; churchmanship; dynamic fellowship. 

4. Activities which are challenging and effective: 

Recreational, Social, Religious. 

New techniques and strategy in student work: 

Possibility of cell groups; emphasis on individual 

responsibility. 


or superficial 


co 


*Director, National Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation, Washington. 


What Future? 


ORTRAIT I: Picture a puzzled undergraduate—old 

enough to know there’s trouble in the world, too 

young to do anything about it. The campus back- 
ground teems with veterans, all mature, sure of them- 
selves, and keen to cop off the technical jobs—thereby 
closing same to our hero. In his hand is a class schedule: 
shall he take arts, or an all-out technical job? The future 
is a dead-end street. 


PORTRAIT II: The young lady is obviously frustrated. 
She wears no fraternity pin. Her studies have little re- 
lation to the life she leads. Why should she continue 
in school for the “higher things’? A background of 
girls busy with office work shows them earning more than 
her father earns as a school teacher. If education doesn’t 
get you further than that, why spend all these young 
years boning? In mother’s day girls grew up expecting 
to marry in due course, but today you never can tell. . 


PORTRAIT III: Young sophomore, over-shadowed by his 
military discharge button, wears bright smile. None of this 
worry stuff for him. If the government doesn’t keep him, 
his parents will. Life’s just what you make it. All things 
come to him who waits, so George will just wait—in his 
present relaxed pose—doing just enough to get by. If he 
doesn’t learn a trade, Dad can always set him up, or he 
can work in his uncle’s store. Why worry about the 
future? There might not be any. . 


PORTRAIT IV shows an earnest senior girl, Moffatt New 
Testament in hand. She is teaching her Sunday school 
class of primary boys and girls. In her home church 
the only paid worker is the pastor; Rose doesn’t know 
what openings there are for women, or what training she 
should have behind her in college. Despite all her liking 
for church work, she doesn’t seem the sort who’s had a 
dream telling her to enter religious work. Should she enter 
a church vocation without being certain God wants her 
to? 


PORTRAIT V, a freshman flanked with test-tubes and 
dissected frogs, has evidently decide +o be a doctor. Be- 
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hind him is a map of his native Ozarks, where he knows 
there are thousands who couldn’t get a doctor even if 
they could afford to—and they couldn’t. His future plans 
are all clear. He’s not interested in money. He knows 
he will make good as a medical man. Henry plans to work 
as a Christian layman, giving his spare time to church 
work, and doing the best bang-up job as a Christian 
doctor. 


HERE do you fit into these pictures? Maybe you 
find a fit of yourself in each of them. Maybe you 
need to draw your own. Try drawing a portrait 

of your life, observing these principles: 

Complete your education. College may or may not give 
you a larger income. It can provide you with technical 
training. If you are to make your life count, then you 
need to have a profession or skill through which to ex- 
press yourself. A tragedy in modern life is the half edu- 
cated man or woman who wants to succeed, yet can do noth- 
ing well. In addition to technical equipment, higher edu- 
cation makes for more abundant living by opening up 
literature, the arts, aesthetics, and other cultural fields. 

Basic to any nation in times of war and peace is a large 
body of educated men and women, acquainted with the 
rapidly increasing body of knowledge concerning the uni- 
verse, and seeking to keep society apace with scientific 
and technological advances. So important is this fact 
that in certain nations military draft does not extend to 
university students. 


Expert skills will be needed in tomorrow's world. The 
jack-of-all-trades has had his day. This happy-go-lucky 
student who just gets by, and who plans to fall into an 
opening his father makes for him, may leave the world 
just about as he found it. There are big jobs to be done 
in our generation both with tools, and in society. Pick 
your specialty, and become tops at it. 


All work is sacred. In the sight of God the work of the 


preacher and the engineer are equally important. More 
important than profession or job is the purpose one has in 
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Students Guide to the Right Job 


TRY THESE TESTS ON YOURSELF 


1. Choose an occupation that interests you. List the 
things which are done regularly by a person at work in 
that occupation. Are they things which you like to do? 
Check each item carefully. How much additional edu- 
cation or other preparation will you need to meet the 
requirements? 


2. What are the requirements for entering and suc- 
ceeding at the occupation? 


3. Is this occupation one in which you would gladly 
spend most of your life? Is it a blind alley? Or does 
it lead normally to promotions which would satisfy you 
in your mature years? 


4. Does the work give you an opportunity to pay 
ground-rent for the space you occupy, and reimburse the 
world for the food you consume? 


5. How does this occupation compare with others in 


the possibilities it offers to you of leaving the world a 
better place than you found it? 


6. What is the relative need for workers in this occu- 
pation as compared with others? 


7. Will your associates in this work stimulate you to 
additional personal and occupational advancement? 


8. Will the hours involved leave time for volunteer 
work along other lines in which you are interested? Will 
it afford development along civic, social, physical, recre- 
ational and moral lines? 


9. Will you have time and opportunity for study, recre- 
ation, hobbies and family? If not, what are the com- 
pensations? 


10. What do you desire most: economic reward? or to 
serve others? 


11. Do you feel a “call” to this occupation? 


12. Do your talents and training fit you for this type 
of work? 


13. Have you made choice a matter of prayer? Have 
you left final decision to God? 


14. Have you consulted with friends and experts in 
the field whose judgment you trust? What advice have 
they given? 


15. Will you be able to meet your economic obligations 
on the basis of the income to be derived? 


16. Can you through this occupation express your re- 
ligious convictions? Have you worked through to the 
religious implications of this type of work? 


17. Will this work help build Christian community? 











living, and the attitudes which dominate the person's 
activity. Carey, unable to secure passage to India, stoically 
proclaimed that if God didn’t want him to be a missionary, 
he’d continue to cobble shoes to God’s glory. Provided 
he is using his talents and training to good advantage, 
anyone can push the frontiers of the world back a bit 
during his lifetime. (Martin Luther refused to order 
a blacksmith to be silent during devotions, saying that 
the sound of the hammer against the anvil was the black- 
smith’s hymn to the morning.) A life lived subject to 
God’s leading can and will be a means of building Chris- 
tian community, whatever the profession or job. 


Work is our holy calling. Whether engineer or preacher, 
one should feel that his life’s job is the best way he 
can spend the life God has given him. “I don’t feel a call 
to church work, therefore, I’ll be a journalist,’’ wlll not 
do. If one’s outstanding skill is newspaper writing, then 
become the best journalist possible, and use that profes- 
sion to the glory of God. But if by sense of duty, or train- 
ing, the work of the church seems to be the thing for 
which one is best suited, then don’t escape the responsi- 
bility by pleading lack of ‘‘call.” 


There is just one job. The coming of a world Christian 
community should be the purpose for which the Christian 
labors, hopes and prays. Man cannot build the King- 
dom; God’s pleasure is to give it, yet man must help 
create the proper conditions for its reception in all parts 
of the world. In business, in diplomacy, in the home, 
in the factory, in the church, the spirit of Christ and his 
morality should prevail. The merchant, the statesmar. 
the worker, parents, the minister, should put first God’s 
kingdom, knowing that all things else will be added in due 
course. 


In God’s geography there are no foreign fields. There 
is only a needy world, children he loves and whom he 
would have love each other.—-Student Volunteer Movement. 
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1947 Scholarship Contest 


For high school seniors, it’s a great opportunity 


An opportunity whereby twenty Southern Presbyterian 
boys and girls may win scholarships ranging in value from 
$100 to $2,000 is described on the back cover of this sup- 
plement. For the third successive year the church’s execu- 
tive committee of Christian education is offering these 
awards and Dr. Wade H. Boggs, the committee’s executive 
secretary, describes the requirements in the official an- 
nouncement which appears on these pages. 

This year’s first place winner is William Junkin Hamilton 
of Knoxville, Tenn., the son of the E. H. Hamiltons, mis- 
sionaries to China. Last year’s winner of first award was 
Josephine Snow of Raleigh, N. C. Names of all 1946 win- 
ners appear on page 16. 

Details of the requirements, where to obtain applica- 
tion blanks and all the specifications are outlined by Dr. 
Boggs in the back cover announcement. More and more 
high school seniors are being attracted to the contest and 
indications are that the annual competition is here to stay. 
Applications must be in by January 8, final papers by Feb- 
ruary 7, with announcement of the awards being made 
usually in April. 





Sentry: Who goes there? 

Major: Major Jones. 

Sentry: I can’t let you proceed without the password, 
Sir. 

Major: Drat it, man, I’ve forgotten it. You know me well 
enough. - 

Sentry: Must have the password. 

Voice from the guardhouse: Don’t stand there arguing 
all night; shoot him.—Carnation. 
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Entrance to Presser Hall, the college chapel 


Agnes Scott College 
DECATUR, GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott students have come from all 
the states of the Union and from 25 foreign 
countries. It has 8,000 alumnae in all parts 
of the world. The Southeast is most fully 
represented. 


While the college is already well equipped 
in many respects, it has on hand $750,000 
in cash for new buildings as soon as they 
can be erected. 


The dormitory space is taken about eight 
months ahead of any college opening and 
hence applications before January 1st are 
advised for the next September admission. 


A competitive contest isarranged each fall 
with four important awards. The largest 
prize is $1,500 and there are three others 
of $900 each. 


For information or literature, address 


PRESIDENT J. R. McCAIN 





DURING THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Will You Be One of the 2,010? 


Two thousand and ten fortunate young people between 
the ages of 17 and 25 will gather in Nashville, Tenn., right 
after Christmas next winter for one of the most important 
meetings of the year. They will represent various sections 
of the church as delegates to the Third Quadrennial Youth 
Convention on World Missions. 

Quotas have been set for all synods, running from 240 
for North Carolina, 235 each for Texas and Virginia, down 
to 35 for Oklahoma and 15 for Snedecor. Chairman in the 
synods will be required to certify each delegate who at- 
tends. 

Top-flight speakers from the nation have been signed 
for the conference which will run from Friday, December 
27, through Monday, December 30. Among these will be 
Walter H. Judd, noted doctor, missionary and congressman; 
John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Seminary; Oscar 
Blackwelder, Lutheran pastor in Washington; Ruth Sea- 
bury, noted speaker, and outstanding Southern Presbyterian 
leaders. 

Pastors and youth leaders throughout the church are 
prepared to discuss this important convention with in- 
terested young people and to help with necessary arrange- 
ments. 

It’s going to be worth going to! 








Presbyterian Educational Institutions 
(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods 


COLLEGES 
Hampden-Sydney Colleget (1775)...Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Comtse COMARSTE CESS) oc kc ccc teeecwesien Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Colleget (1836):............. Davidson, N. C. 
BOUENWOROSTE™ CLEEE) 2 icv cvicesisecces Memphis, Tenn. 
Mimette GOONS” CIBGO) oc ccccccccesscuae Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Colleget (1851) .............. Fulton, Mo. 
Gucems Comeget (1EET) 2. cs cccccwiecess Charlotte, N. C. 
ee ea Bristol, Tenn. 
Araneae College*® ClISTA) 2... ccccccscces Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880) ............ Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven Colleget (1894) .............. Jackson, Miss. 
Flora Macdonald Colleget (1896)...... Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins College* (1904)........ Elkins, W. Va. 
Montreat Collegef (1916) .......cccecee Montreat, N. C. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Mitchell College* (1856) .............. Statesville, N. C. 
Pesee Caomeget CiGST)... .ccccccccccccces Raleigh, N. C. 
Lees Junior College* (1884).............. Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) ........ Banner Elk, N. C. 
Schreiner Institute* (1923)............ Kerrville, Texas 


Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928)........ Maxton, N. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary (1812)....... Richmond, Va. 


Columbia Theological Seminary (1828)...... Decatur, Ga. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853)... .Louisville, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902)........ Austin, Texas 


2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 
Mary Baldwin Colleget (1842) ........... Staunton, Va. 
Agnes Scott Colleget (1889) ............ Decatur, Ga. 


3%. Controlled by the General Assembly 
General Assembly’s Training School (1914) .Richmond, Va. 


*Coed. +Women. tMen. +tAffiliated. 


Information about any of these institutions may be se- 
cured from the addresses given above. Or, send a card to 
410 Urban Building, Lovwisville 2, Ky., requesting the 
pamphlet, “Talking About Presbyterian Colleges.” 
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Dr. A. Theodore Johnson is discussing 
student in a tutorial on the ‘‘Great Works of Literature.’’ 


“‘The Divine Comedy’’ with a 


An Achievement in Education - 


DUCATION DEPENDS upon the 
teacher and the student. The 
tutorial system of teaching at 

Southwestern at Memphis is designed to 
facilitate the relationship between the 
two, Recognizing that the average 
American college often provides merely 
mass instruction and seeing how ineffec- 
tive this instruction frequently is, South- 
western in 1931 undertook to determine 
how the English university method of 
individual teaching could be best intro- 
duced into an American college and 
adapted to the needs of American col- 
lege students. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York made a substantial 
grant to finance the program in its ex- 
perimental stages. As a result tutorial 
instruction has become an integral part 
of Southwestern’s educational plan and 
is recognized as the most distinctive 
feature of the college’s academic life. 


The Purpose of the Tutorial System 


The tutorial method is designed to 
free the student from the constraints 
and mechanism of group instruction, to 
counteract the effect of the formal mass- 
production of classroom routine, and to 
bring the individual into personal and 
private contact with a teacher who is at 
once a guide, a critic, and a fellow- 
student. As much as possible the stu- 
dent is placed on his own initiative and 
is free to question and to investigate. 
His individual interests largely deter- 
mine the nature of his assignments, and 
his individual capacities determine the 
amount of ground covered. The in- 
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structor assumes the relatively passive 
role of director rather than the active 
one of imparter of information and 
opinions. The student can evolve his 
own point of view, based not on the 
hearsay evidence of the classroom, but 
on the information that he has acquired 
for himself. As the late Newton D. 
Baker wrote after examining South- 
western’s tutorial plan, it does ‘‘give the 
student the experience of having ac- 
quired a subject rather than taken a 
course.”’ 


The Tutorial System in Practice 


The essence of the tutorial system is 
the informal private conference between 
the student and his tutor. Without 
abandoning the advantages of formal 
classroom instruction, Southwestern 
offers a great number of tutorial courses 
adapted to the ievels of both the sopho- 
more and the upperclassman. Meeting 
for an hour’s conference each week, the 
student talks with his tutor about what 
he has read or discusses essays that he 
has written on some phase of his work. 
Such an atmosphere as prevails in the 
tutorial conference makes learning vital 
and interesting. 

For freshmen: An integrating course. 
In order to help the student see rela- 
tions among his various college courses 
and to make unified understanding pos- 
sible, Southwestern has inaugurated a 
double course for freshmen called ‘‘Man 
in the Light of History and Religion.’ 
This movement to vitalize education 
harmonizes with Southwestern’s tradi- 


tion as a Christian college. Human ex- 
periences are viewed both in the light of 
history and Christian truth. The course 
is given by several professors from the 
departments of Bible, History, and Phi- 
losophy. This course has received wide 
attention among American colleges and 
universities as one of the significant 
developments in the contemporary edu- 
cational scene. 

For sophomores: At the beginning of 
each semester in addition to the regular 
class courses every qualified sophomore 
is permitted to choose a tutorial course 
in one of the following divisions of 
knowledge: The Natural Sciences, the 
Social Sciences, Religion and Its Effect 
on Mankind, Ancient Civilization and Its 
Legacy to the Modern World, Civiliza- 
tion of Foreign Countries, Modern 
Civilization. Within these broad fields 
each student may explore tentatively a 
large branch of learning and develop 
new tastes under the guidance of his 
tutor, 

For juniors and seniors: After taking 
a variety of introductory courses during 
the first two years, the student is ready 
to acquire a more thorough knowledge 
of a restricted field. Therefore, tutorial 
courses for juniors and seniors are more 
specialized. 

During the last two years students 
may substitute tutorial instruction for 
one, or in some cases two, of their 
regular class courses. Each department 
offers a wide selection of tutorials for 
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Students learn to apply the scientific 
method in the laboratories at South- 
western. 


juniors and seniors, thus increasing the 
number of choices that a student can 
make in planning his course of study. 


Some Results of the System 

The most obvious result has been the 
great increase in the number of subjects 
taught at Southwestern, In addition to 
the class courses, instruction by the 
tutorial method is offered each year in 
over eighty additional subjects. By 
thus widening the scope of instruction, 
no student is denied a course he desires 
because it is not requested by a sufficient 
number of students. 

There has been a noticeable decrease 
in the number of failures. This fact 
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indicates the value of tutorial instruc- 
tion in teaching methods of study, in 
fostering an intelligent and efficient ap- 
proach to subject-matter, and in quick- 
ening the interest of the student in all 
his other work. 


In the tutorial conferences, students 
learn to express their ideas both orally 
and in writing. Such facilities for de- 
veloping and stating opinions are especi- 
ally valuable for those students who are 
not aggressive enough to make their 
presence felt in the normal class. 

The highly gifted student is freed 
from the handicaps imposed in a class 
by the less developed minds of some of 
his fellows and is free to go as rapidly 
as his tutor considers consonant with 
sound scholarship. Conversely it has 
been proved that the slower student is 
often stimulated to new interest and 
progresses under individual tutoring at 
a more rapid rate than he would other- 
wise do. The tutorial system is thus 
adapted to meet the needs of each in- 
dividual and to help him derive the 
maximum of benefit from his college 
work, 

Both tutor and student enjoy the 
comradeship in learning that results 
from the breaking down of the formal 
barriers that separate them in the class- 
room. The system thus promotes the 
ideal of the liberal college: education 
that results from the collaboration of 
colleagues, not from the task imposed 


by the master on his pupil. 

The tutorial system has proved it- 
self a most valuable method of prepar- 
ing superior students who would qualify 
themselves for degrees ‘‘with distinc- 
tion’”’ by taking comprehensive examina- 
tions in their field of specialization. 


Honors Courses 


Seniors who show capacity for con- 
centrated independent study may be 
granted the privilege of reading for 
honors, Under the honors course plan, 
the student may give up the ordinary 
routine of the classroom and substitute 
special honors seminars and individual 
reading under his tutor’s supervision. 
He devotes his entire attention during 
the last year to extensive study in some 
field that has become especially interest- 
ing to him. Examinations which are 
read by examiners from other colleges 
and universities are taken at the end 
of the senior year to determine the 
honors student’s standing. As prepara- 
tion for graduate or professional work, 
reading for honors has proved of im- 
mense value to many of Southwestern’s 
graduates by gaining them fellowship 
grants for continued study after gradua- 
tion from Southwestern. Honors work 
has been the major contributing cause 
of the splendid records of Southwestern 
aiumni in the leading graduate schools 
of the country. 


The honors course system is the 





READY FOR THE 135TH SESSION 


Greenbrier College 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE, a distin- 
guished Southern Junior College for 
young women, in Lewisburg, West Vir- 
ginia, will begin its 135th session, Sep- 
tember 17, with a capacity enrollment. 

GREENBRIER offers Liberal Arts, 
General Elective, English, Music, Art, 
Dramatic Art, and Secretarial courses. 
The courses in Music and Secretarial 
Studies are terminal. The others may 
be terminal, or preliminary, leading to 
a degree in a University, four year 
woman’s college, or vocational school. 

SITUATED in Lewisburg, one of the 
oldest educational centers in that region, 
a town of culture, rich in historical heri- 
tage, surrounded by the Allegeheny 
mountains, nine miles from the famous 


Greenbrier Hotel at White Sulphur 
Springs, GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
offers distinctive educational, social 


recreational, and healthful advantages. 
The school has, since its founding in 
1812, fostered a Christian atmosphere 
in all phases of its scholastic and social 
life. 

GREENBRIER’S curriculum, under 
the guidance of a capable and sym- 
pathetic faculty, meets adequately the 
needs of present day education, as well 
as enables its students to open their 
minds to human interests, spiritual 
motives and values, and social service. 

Dr, French W. Thompson has been 
president of GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
since 1925. Under his splendid leader- 
ship the school has sent many of its 
graduates to leading universities and 
other institutions of higher learning. 

GREENBRIER will open registrations 
January 1, 1947, to students who desire 
to enroll for the session of 1947-48. 





college work. 
Secretarial. 





GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
Two years college preparatory and two years standard 
Founded 1812. 
Exceptional social, recreational advantages. 
Modern fireproof dormitory. 
French W. Thompson, President 
Dept. PO, Lewisburg, West Virginia 


Art, Music, Dramatic Art, 
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crowning achievement of Southwestern 
in her growth away from a too formal 
educational system to a plan of educa- 
tion that emphasizes quality and gives 
to the individual all the freedom that 
is consistent with sound scholarship and 
humanistic learning. 
Southwestern at Memphis 





LOOKING TOWARD THE 1947 
“GOING TO COLLEGE” HAND800K 


IDEAS! 
$5 for the Best One. 


What do you think of the usefulness of 
this “‘Going-to-College” supplement? How 
would you improve it next year? What 
should be included in it to help students, 
prospective students, and counsellors of 
students? How can it be more widely 
distributed to Southern Presbyterian stu- 
dents or how can it be more wisely used 
by high school seniors as they make their 
plans to go to college? 


For the best suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the supplement or for the best 
use of it, we will pay $5.00. Mail your 
ideas to the Editors, 13 N. 5th St., Rieh- 
mond 19, Va. 


YOUR BEST STORY 


College students and those entering in 
1947 may submit to THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK, before July 1, 1947, the best 
story they have heard all summer—or all 
year—or always—for possible inclusion in 
the next “Going-to-College” supplement. 
The editors will pay $1.00 for each one 
used. Copyrighted material is not accept- 
able. Brief stories of less than 100 words 
may be fact or fiction, jokes, anecdotes, 
personal experiences or observations. They 
do not have to be original—just so long 
as they are “the best story I have heard” 
in some time, Contributions must bear 
the name, home address, college. 


At any time during the year college 
students may send in any number de- 
sired to The Editors, 13 N. 5th, St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 


POETRY CONTEST 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Calling for inspirational poetry refiect- 
ing the Christian faith or its application 
to life situations. 


Eligibility: Any student enrolled in any 
American college or university during the 
1946-47 session. 


Poetry must not have been previously 
published. All entries must be typewrit- 
ten and must bear a postmark of not later 
than March 1, 1947. 


Awards: First prize, $25; second prize, 
$15; third prize, $10; fourth prize, $5. Any 
student may enter as Many poems as de- 
sired though no more than one cash prize 
will be awarded to one individual. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK will 
have the sole privilege of publishing any 
or all entries. For each one used, $1.00 
will be paid. 


Before March 1, 1947, mail them to The 
Editors, 13 N. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


“Going-to-College’’ Handbook 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Established in 1857 


Some of its Advantages . 
I. ITS LOCATION 


Located in Raleigh, city of colleges, 
and the educational center of North 
Carolina. 

The Educational Advantages of the 
Capital City. Access to fine libraries. 
State Departments, and the Museums. 

All opportunity to attend the best 
lectures and concerts. 


Il. ITS CURRICULUM AND ACADEMIC 
STANDARD 
Two-Year Standard College Courses 
(completion of which will enable one to 
enter the junior class of any college or 
university in North Carolina, etc.). 
Two-year General College Courses 


(with general electives or electives in 
special subjects). 


Economics, 


Education. 





Two-Year Standard College Course in Home Economics. 
Two-Year Commercial Course (Gregg System). 

One-Year Commercial Course (Gregg System). 

Special Courses in Art, Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, and Home 


11th and 12th grades of High School work. 


EDUCATIONAL RECOGNITION 


Work accepted by every college and university in North Caro- 
lina and by colleges and universities without the State. 
Work recognized by the North Carolina State Department of 


PEACE COLLEGE 


individual 


shi 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


EDUCATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
Member of American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Member of the North Carolina College Conference. 
of Presbyterian Educational Association of the South. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
A limited number of students—intimate home surroundings— 


attention to 
wholesome religious atmosphere—a limited number of scholar- 


For Catalog and Further Information Address 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 





Member 


students—highly trained faculty— 








Four Principles Are Stressed 





For 75 Years Peace Has Sought High Goals 





Peace College is a junior college for 
women, owned by the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina. The trustees and ad- 
ministration feel that as a small church 
college, Peace can render a more dis- 
tinctive service in education and in re- 
ligion as a junior college. An enroll- 
ment of just over 300 students provides 
a school of excellent size—small enough 
to provide individual attention and large 
enough to offer normal and challenging 
experiences for students. 

In 1947 Peace will be celebrating its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Ever since 
1872 the college has had distinctive 
principles. Here are some of them: 

1. Peace has had an excellent faculty, 
insisting upon well-trained Christians 
who have a real interest in the students. 

2. Peace stresses this interest in the 
individual student through a program 
of friendly guidance. 

3. Peace has a so-called ‘home en- 
vironment” for students. Most of these 
students are from North Carolina, but 
some come from eight or ten different 
states, providing opportunities for wide 
acquaintance. 

4. Peace aspires to have a religious 
atmosphere. Religion is an integrated 
part of the entire place, in evidence in 
the lives of the faculty and students, 
and a vital part in the objectives and 
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philosophy of the college. It is the 
essential thing and basic to everything 
else. 

College officials realize the confusion 
existing in the minds and spirits of so 
many youths and adults today. There- 
fore, a premium is placed upon training 
young women in Bible, in their partici- 
pation in religious activities, and in 
their association with members of a 
Christian faculty and student body. 
Every effort is made to develop this 
interest in a normal, wholesome way. 

The college is modern in its appoint- 
ments, in its classroom equipment, and 
in its general facilities. The curriculum 
offers both liberal arts and vocational 
subjects. The academic standing is ex- 
cellent. The college asks for the loyal 
support of the denomination in patron- 
age and in its general program of de- 
velopment. 


Mary McNuir Jones Chair of 


Bible Regarded as Central 


The Mary McNair Jones Chair of 
Bible and Religious Education at Peace 
College was established in 1943 by Mrs. 
George F. (Ina McNair) Avinger of 
Laurinburg, N. C. Mrs. Avinger’s pro- 
vision was made in memory of her 


sister, the late Mrs. James A. (Mary 
MeNair) Jones, also of Laurinburg. 
Both Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Avinger at- 
tended Peace as students; both served 
on local church, presbyterial, synodical 
and General Assembly boards, and both 
have been deeply interested in what- 
ever pertains to the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Present occupant of this chair is Miss 
Lucy E. Steele, of Washington, D. C., 
who first became associated with Peace 
College in 1926-27, and who served as 
a missionary to Brazil from 1927 to 
1932. Since 1933 she has been a teacher 
of Bible at Peace. 

The purpose of the department of 
Bible includes: (1) The very best 
teaching of the Bible itself; (2) Mak- 
ing religion a dynamic part of a stu- 
dent's life at a most critical and forma+ 
tive period; (3) Emphasis on the im- 
portance of Bible courses in a church 
college today; (4) Stress on the impor 
tance of Christian education as a life 
vocation for a limited number of stu- 
dents; (5) Recognition of the impcr- 
tance of Christian education in the vo- 
cational life of any student. 


In commenting on the central import- - 
ance of this department, Dr. Pressly, 
president of the college has declared, 
“] thank God daily for putting such a 
challenging desire in the heart of a 
noble Christian woman to establish such 
a lovely memorial at Peace to the glory 
of God and in loving memory of a 
sainted sister.”’ 
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P. C. Expects Capacity in 1947 





More Than 1,000 Applicants Turned Away This Year 





Presbyterian College, in Clinton, S. C., 
has already begun accepting applications 
for its freshman class for September, 
1947, and the college officials fear that 
a capacity reservation of space will have 
occurred before March, 1947, in spite of 
the strict requirements on admissions 
which it is enforcing, 


Applications are being considered 
only from young men who were or are 
in the upper fifty percent of their class 
scholastically and who come to the col- 
lege with the recommendation of leaders 
in education and religion in their home- 
towns. 

The situation which has brought 
about these limitations on enrollment 
is, of course, a fairly general condition 
throughout the higher institutions of 
the nation—three to four times the 
number of applicants which the colleges 
can accommodate. 

In August, 1945, Presbyterian Col- 
lege had a student body of 91. In 
August, 1946, it has a student body of 
152. In September, 1946, its student 
body will be approximately 475, an 
increase of 150 over its peace-time en- 
rollment. To meet this unusual demand 
the college has greatly increased its 
staff, purchased additional classroom 
and laboratory equipment, and still has 
been forced to turn away over a thou- 


sand applicants. 

Sixty-eight of those in its student 
body will be veterans; over fifty percent 
will be former Presbyterian College 
students back to complete the education 
interrupted by military service. Says 
President Marshall W. Brown: 


“It is a matter of pride to us that so 
large a percentage of those who have 
been students here‘are returning to us 
this fall.- And it is a matter of deep 
regret that the limitations of our facili- 
ties does not permit us to offer our edu- 
cation to all who want it. We believe in 
Christian education, in what it stands 
for, in what it does for young people, 
in what it can contribute to the church 
and world; and we have attempted to 
direct all those whom we have not been 
able to care for to other church schools. 

“We believe, too, that our senior 
Reserve Officers Training Corps unit, 
which has been adjudged excellent for 
the past two decades, has been an attrac- 
tive feature to many young people who 
have just completed college. A number 
of the veterans who served as enlisted 
men are taking advantage of this unit 
to earn reserve commissions, too.” 


In its 66 years of service to the 
church, the youth of the South, and the 
nation, Presbyterian College has never 
faced a challenge as great as that which 
it now faces. With as splendid a stu- 
dent body as a school could wish, with 
a faculty dedicated to the finest type of 





pre-war enrollment. 


half of their high school classes. 


Officers Training Corps unit, write 





PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


CLINTON, §. C. 


A four-year liberal arts college owned and controlled by the Synods 
of South Carolina and Georgia, and dedicated throughout its 66 years of 


service to the finest tradition of Christian liberal arts education— 


Announces with regret that it can accept no further applications 
of any kind for its term beginning September 10, 1946. The number al- 


ready admitted to our classrooms is fifty per cent in excess of our peak 


Applications for the term beginning September, 1947, are now being 


accepted from students whose scholastie work places them in the upper 


For details about this college’s program and its excellent Reserve 


MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
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CHAMBERLAIN - HUNT 
1879-ACADEMY-1946 


Owned and Controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church of Mississippi 


HISTORIC — HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFUL 


WE LOVE BOYS; WE BUILD MEN 


A Wholesome Moral and Religious 
Atmosphere. 
HOW TO STUDY STRESSED 
Individual Attention. 
An Outstanding Faculty. 

We Get Wonderful Results. 
Everybody Works, Plays, Drills and 
Swims. 

An Excellent Military Program. 
A Fine Athletic Program. 
Band and Orchestra Featured. 
A Splendid School to Give Boys All- 
Round Development. 

Fully Accredited. 

All expenses for 9 months $700.00 
Make Reservations Now, Capacity 
Limited. 

Next Session Opens September 2, 1946 


Call or write 
J. S. VANDIVER, PRESIDENT, 
Port Gibson, Mississippi 











Christian scholarship, and with the sup- 
port of all who believe in Christian edu- 
cation, it believes that it will meet the 
challenge and render an unusual service. 


Presbyterian Prep School of 
Miss. Ready for 67th Session 


Chamberlin-Hunt Academy at Port 
Gibson, Miss., is a military preparatory 
school for boys, owned and controlled 
by the Synod of Mississippi. Its sixty- 
seventh session will begin September 2. 

By recent action of its board of 
trustees, President J. S. Vandiver has 
been elected president for a term of five 
years; a band and orchestra have been 
added; a supervisor of play and recrea- 
tion has been employed; and a com- 
mercial department will be established. 

Chamberlin-Hunt is accredited by the 
Southern Association of Schools and 
Colleges and it offers work for boys 
from the sixth grade on. On its faculty 
and staff are six men and nine women. 
Last year’s enrollment of 70 cadets was 
the largest in many years but the 1946- 
47 session is expected to show a decided 
increase. 

One feature of this school’s purpose 
which is stressed is its effort to teach 
boys how to study through a system 
which assures individual attention to 
each student. 

Mississippi Presbyterians now are 
engaged in a $30,000 campaign for the 
better financial support of the work be- 
ing undertaken at this school. 
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New Administration Building. This building will be completed by winter 


Austin College 


“The Christian Church has lost the intellectual leadership of the world 


regained if civilization survives 


this leadership must be 


the Christian College is a most effective means of accomplishing this 


task.”.—E. FAY CAMPBELL, Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


“The man who can convince Christian people of the close connection between the maintenance of Christian 
Colleges and the prosperity and growth of the Church will be a benefactor of the race.’’—President Dwight. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Austin College was dediated to the cause of 
Christian Education nearly a century ago by some 
of the founders of Texas. Today with a strong 
faculty, attractive student body and with a high 
resolve to serve more effectively than ever before, 
the College rededicates herself to the Church in the 
service of the training of our young people. 


The Synod of Texas on August first launched 
the previously authorized Presbyterian Educa- 
tional Fund. Some of Synod’s ablest and most 
consecrated men and women are directing this Fund. 
The goal is $1,000,000 for Synod’s Educational In- 
stitutions, of which Austin College will receive 
$450,000. 


$100,000 will endow a professor’s chair—the chair of Bible, for instance. 


$60,000 will build another girls’ dormitory. 


$15,000 will endow a full scholarship, to be awarded annually, for some worthy Presbyterian student. 


$10,000 will pay the cost of landscaping and beautifying the entire campus. 


$10,000 will endow a Fellowship in Bible and Philosophy, the income of which will enable a student in this de- 
partment to earn a major portion of his college expenses. 


$2,500 will, through the income on its investment, provide an annual payment toward some student’s tuition. 


$500 will furnish a room in the new girls’ dormitory, or in the remodeled boys’ dormitory. 


$250 will pay the tuition of some promising Presbyterian high school graduate who otherwise might not be able 


to secure an education at his church’s college. 
$1.00—$5.00—$1 ,000 


For further information, write to 


a gift of any size will contribute to the training of Christian leadership for 
church and community at AUSTIN COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT W. B. GUERRANT, AUSTIN COLLEGE, SHERMAN, TEXAS 


September, 1946 
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Contest Winners 
And the Church 


By WADE H. BOGGS* 


Nobody wins an award in the Com- 
petitive Scholarship Contest simply be- 
cause he is interested and active in the 
church and its organizations. On the 
other hand, no one 
is considered for a 
scholarship unless 
he shows evidence of 
some such interest 
and activity in the 
church, The greater 
number of contest- 

ants—and especi- 
4 ally of those who 
make a good show- 
ing in the various 
examinations—hold some office in the 
young people’s organization of the local 
church, the presbytery, or the synod. 





Dr. Boggs 
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Competitive 
Scholarship 
Contest 


Winners 


It is significant that at the Young 
People’s Leadership School at Montreat 
this summer, seven of the twenty 
holders of scholarships for 1946 were 
registered: Virginia Catching, Jean S. 
Wasserman, Irving H. Anderson, Carter 
L. Coghill, Catherine L. Davis, James 
V. Cobb, Jr., and Valeria McFadden; 
two others, who hold synod offices, were 
unable to attend. Present also were 
four winners in the 1944-45 contest: 
Nancy Dendy, Ruth Hunt Morris, Nancy 
Parks, and Ann Shirley Anderson. 

Of interest also is the report of one 
of our college presidents concerning the 
scholarship winners attending his col- 
lege: 

“They are among the best students 
whom we have had in our freshman 
class, I teach a Bible class for fresh- 
men on Sunday morning, and one of 
these girls was president the first quar- 
ter, another the second, and another 
the third quarter. All were very active 
in the group and did excellent work.” 





*Executive Secretary of Christian 
Education, Louisville, Ky. 





WINNERS IN COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST, 1945-46 
(List corrected to July 27, 1946) 


Name Address 


William Junkin Hamilton 


Virginia Catching 
Charles Till Davis 

Donald Woods Shriver, Jr. 
Jean Stewart Wasserman 
Irvine Henry Anderson, Jr. 
Carter Lambert Coghill 
Helen Ruth Coplen 

V. Patricia Murphy 
Catherine Lenoir Davis 
James V. Cobb, Jr. 

Anita Viola Mackenzie 
William Wooten Peters 
Betsy Joan Mason 

Sarah June Patterson 

L. Valeria McFadden 
Margaret Elizabeth Bole 
Robert Conrad Palmer, Jr. 
Jane Todd McCain 

L. Ann Windham 


College Selected 
Knoxville, Tenn. Davidson 
Hazlehurst, Miss. Southwestern 
Fayette, Miss. Davidson 
Norfolk, Va. Hampden-Sydney 
Huntington, W. Va. Queens 
Natchez, Miss. Southwestern 
Charleston, W. Va. Hampden-Sydney 
Summit, Miss. Southwestern 
Bluefield, W. Va. Queens 
Liberty, S. C. Agnes Scott 
Philadelphia, Miss. Southwestern 
Charlottesville, Va. Queens 
Wilmington, N. C. Davidson 
Mobile, Ala. Southwestern 
Greensboro, N. C. Queens 
Tupelo, Miss. Belhaven 
Carrollton, Miss. = 
Pensacola, Fla. Davidson 


Sanatorium, N. C. 
Opelika, Ala. 





Agnes Scott 
Agnes Scott 





WILLIAM JUNKIN HAMILTON 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Comments of Several 
College Presiuents 


The Competitive Scholarship Con- 
test, authorized by the General As- 
sembly, has as one aim the assistance 
of worthy young people; this, however, 
is not its primary nor even its secondary 
aim. The primary objective is a long- 
range one—that of strengthening the 
church through developing its future 
leadership. The second objective is the 
strengthening of our church colleges 
through encouraging the attendance of 
the best type of young people. 

That the contest is beginning to ful- 
fill these purposes is indicated by the 
following unsolicited comments’. by 
presidents of two of the colleges which 
have been selected by some of the win- 
ners in the 1944-45 contest: 

“TI think the scholarship policy is an 
excellent one. It means a lot to these 
young people to have the financial as- 
sistance which is represented thereby; 
but I think it means even more to the 
church at large and to the colleges at- 
tended by these young people. All in 
all, I think it is an investment which 
will bear good fruitage.”’ 

“We are enclosing the reports for the 
scholarship students who entered in 
September. You will note that they are 
unusually good, [| feel that your selec- 
tive program has worked quite well so 
far as the students here are concerned. 

“‘At the last meeting of our Board of 
Trustees, a _ resolution was passed, 
thanking you and your committee for 
making possible the scholarship con- 
test, and expressing the opinion that it 
is a valuable contribution to the cause 
of Christian education in our church.” 





For details of the 1947 
COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP 
CONTEST 
See back cover of this handbook 
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Scene of ttiany an informal gathering 
and background for traditional aca- 
demic ceremonies, the white-columed 
entrance to Main Building is typical 
of the architecture of Mary Baldwin 
College. The college chapel, once the 
church of the father of Woodrow 
Wilson, is seen at the right. 


Mary Baldwin 
College Is One 
Of the Oldest 


HISTORY—Founded in 1842 by the Rev. 
Rufus W. Bailey, Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege is the second oldest college for 
women in the United States affiliated 
with the Presbyterian Church and the 
oldest institution of higher learning 
for women in continuous existence re- 
lated to the Southern Presbyterian 
Chureh. It is in Staunton, Va. 


ACCREDITATION—Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege holds full membership in the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the Association of 
Association of American Colleges, the 
American Council on Education. the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men, and is on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities. 


PLANT—Located on one of Staunton’s 
famous hills. the main campus com- 
prises some five acres, with a large ath- 
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letic field within walking distance. The 
prevailing architecture is Southern co- 
lonial. Administration Building. dor- 
mitories, Academic and Library Build- 
ing, gymnasium and infirmary are on 
the main campus and are connected by 
covered passages. Art, Music, and 
Science Buildings, Alumnae Club House, 
and additional dormitories are imme- 
diately adjoining. 


PROGRAM—Mary Baldwin College of- 
fers a balanced program of academic, 
spiritual, and social life. A strong sys- 
tem of student government forms the 
basis of campus life. Completion of the 
four year course leads to the A. B. de- 
gree. Majors are offered in art, Bible, 
Bible and philosophy, biology, chemis- 
try, English, French, history, mathe- 
matics, music, Spanish, psychology, so- 
ciology, and speech and dramatics. 


ENROLLMENT—Enrollment is limited 
to three hundred boarding students, all 
of whom live on the campus. During 
the past year twenty-nine states and 
three foreign countries were represented 
in the student group. Dormitory units 
are small, and the size of the student 





body makes for a friendly atmosphere 
and allows individual attention in 
academic work. 





ALUMNAE—tThe alumnae rolls carry 
approximately five thousand living 
alumnae, who are to be found in every 
state and in many foreign countries. 
Many of those living abroad are en- 
gaged in missionary work. Social work, 
religious education, and teaching draw 
more alumnae than any other single oc- 
cupations, but Mary Baldwin women are 
employed in every field of activity. 


ADMISSIONS—Application for admis- 
sion should be made a full year in ad- 
vance, though no action is taken by the 
Committee on Admissions until grades 
for the first semester of the applicant’s 
senior year have been received. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—Competitive scholar- 
ships are announced annually, applica- 
tion for which must be completed be- 
fore March 1. In addition, a number 
of work scholarships are available. Spe- 
cial consideration is also given the 


daughters of ministers and mission- 
aries. 
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Lambert Photo 


ONE REQUIREMENT FOR SUCCESS 
As much study as required—daily. 


The Student Has a Better 
Chance to Make Good 


IF HE— 


Safeguards his health; 





Has occasional ‘dates’; 
Finds a friend whom he can trust with ‘‘confidence”; 


Keeps up a satisfactory religious worship not inconsistent 
with his science and philosophy; 


Keeps up fellowship with his parents and old friends; 


Lives on the campus; 


Studies as many hours daily as are required to finish as- 
signments; 


Learns how to make and keep a schedule of work, read- 
ing, recreation, exercise, and rest; 


Makes his own decisions promptly; 


Seeks competent advice without becoming overdependent 
upon it; 


Keeps track of his money; 
Enlarges his reading interests, particularly in books; 


Learns to appreciate English literature for its light on the 
real life of man; 


Takes part in occasional big ‘‘bull sessions’’; 
Rides a hobby without letting it ride him; 


Participates moderately in club work and religious asso- 
ciations; 


Concerns himself with the larger community outside the 
campus. 





From WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE GOOD IN COL- 
LEGE. Published by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
Used by permission. 


Words of a Wise Man 


The easier the progress of life is, the more useless it is 
for the achievement of a successful life. 


Participates in athletics, even if he never makes a varsity ° * * 


team; 


There is nothing commoner in this world than talent. 





A CHURCH PAPER STUDENTS READ— 





A 


* * * 


Nobody knows the best type of mind 
to possess. Slow minds are for many 
purposes better than quick minds. Na- 
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From Hampden-Sydney: “I’m mad! Oh, no! Not at you folks. You see it’s like 
this: When I came down to school, my mother, Mrs. S. W. Lacy, wouldn’t send me 
THE OUTLOOK because she wanted Dr. Thompson’s lessons for herself. But I 
want the Letters to the Editor and the current goings-on—so here’s my three 
bucks to settle the family feud!—BILL LACY. 


From Southwestern: THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK is one of the founda- 


tions. . . . It is a real inspiration to have such a fine paper.”—-LESLIE C. TUCKER, 
Jr., Canton, Miss. 


Send this wide-awake paper to one or more college students during the year 
September through May, $2.00. 
ST eT ee clip and mail today 


at our special student rate: 


eet er eer eee e eres eee eee ee eees 
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tive gifts neglected are always being 
beaten by industry and perseverance. 


* * * 


The best men in college are not ‘‘typi- 
cal college men.” They are too busy. 


* * * 


If any college man will work in- 
telligently, I guarantee him success. 
The matter is easy, in fact automatic. 
What the world needs, seeks, and will 
pay for is honest, efficient work. The 
demand is simply overwhelming, and no 
intelligent worker needs to worry about 
his future. 


—HARDIN CRAIG at a University of 
North Carolina Convocation, 1946. 





Judge: “You admit you drove over 
this man with a loaded truck?” 


Driver: ‘‘Yes, your honor.”’ 


Judge: ‘And what have you to say 
in your defense?”’ 


Driver: “I didn’t know it was loaded.” 
—Sir Brown. 
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BOOKS 


PLAY A BIG PART 


IN EVERY YOUNG PERSON’S LIFE 





BETTY—A LIFE OF WROUGHT 
GOLD 
by Julia L. Kellersberger $1.00 


To the biographies of Christian 


young people, like ‘‘ Borden of Yale” 
and ‘‘One Girl’s Influence,’’ has been 
added Betty—the story of Elizabeth 
Hollis of Agnes Seott College. 





HEADS UP FOR COLLEGE 


by J. M. Garrison Paper, 40c 


Here is a helpful analysis of the problems facing 
a student on entering college and during the col- 
lege years. Among subjects discussed are those 
all-important first few days at school, getting ad- 
justed to new things, friendships, disillusionments, 
extracurricular activities, time for religion, the 
faculty, finances, books, fraternities, scholarship. 
Each problem is looked at in the light of a Chris- 
tian interpretation of all life. Leaders, parents, 
and students will welcome the definite guidance 
and helpful suggestions given. 








[ ' GUIDEPOSTS FOR YOUTH 


Gurosrosts ron Yourw 
waantey 


by Lawrence H. Wharton $1.00 


Fourteen messages to youth from 
one who spent his life serving them. 
Young people will weleome these 
challenging, practical, timeless sug- 


gestions for life. 





PRAYERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
by Stuart R. Oglesby 


A book of prayers young people will like—a book to 


75 cents 


live and grow with—short meditations for every need. 
One hundred and forty-four prayers to answer many 


longings and fill many needs in the prayer-life of youth. 


EXPLORING THE OLD TESTAMENT 


by Rachel Henderlite 


BORDEN OF YALE ’09 
By Mrs. Howard Taylor Illustrated, $1.00 


The biography of an American student who dedicated 
himself and his wealth to God for work among the 
Moslems in China. Before going to college, Borden 
took a trip around the world, and it was on this tour 
that he decided to be a missionary. 


Paper, 75c 








This workbook for students of high school age is a guide for the study 
of the Old Testament—to help them to explore the lives of men and 
women of the past as they have found God and have learned to build 
their lives around their knowledge of Him. The material gives definite, 
clearly outlined plans for study, but allows the student plenty of room 


for initiative and individual exploration. 


EXPLORING THE NEW TESTAMENT 
by Rachel Henderlite Paper, 75c 


A new workbook for students of high school age, with format, work- 


sheets, and general study plan patterned after the popular and favorably 





reviewed earlier work by this writer—‘Exploring the Old Testament.”’ 
It seeks to guide high school students in their study of the New Testa- 
ment. It leads them to discover what the Bible tells about the life of 
Christ, about His teachings on problems that concern their lives, about 


early Christians and what they thought and did about religion. 








HOW TO ENJOY STUDYING THE 
BIBLE 


(new, enlarged, revised edition) 


by Joseph M. Gettys 


This book opens up the Bible to the 
sincere student who will master these 
simple techniques. Pastors, teachers, 
adult and youth study groups, col- 
lege groups, women’s groups, indi- 
vidual students of youth or adult 
years, will find profitable use for this 
book. 


Paper, 60c 





8 North Sixth Street 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


1814 Main Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 

















What You Should Know 


ABOUT THE 


1947 Competitive Scholarship Contest 


IN THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


. WHAT SCHOLARSHIPS ARE OFFERED? Twenty scholarships in our Presby- 
terian colleges are offered as follows: $2,000, $1,600, $1,200, $1,000, these four are on a 
four-year basis, one-fourth of the amount being available for each college year provided 
acceptable work is done. The other sixteen awards are for $500, $400, three for $300 
each, three for $200 each, and eight for $100 each, and are for one year only. In every case 
the money will be paid by the Committee of Christian Education to the Presbyterian 
college attended. 


. WHO MAY ENTER THIS CONTEST? Any boy or girl in the Senior year of an ac- 
credited high school, who is a member of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(Southern Presbyterian Church). 


. HOW MAY ONE ENTER THIS CONTEST? Write to address given below for in- 


formation and application form. 


. WHAT TESTS ARE APPLIED? The actual examinations will be given at the school 
presently attended by the student, and will include: (1) a general psychological test; 
(2) an English aptitude test. These are to be taken under high school supervision. 

. WHAT IS FURTHER REQUIRED? There must be sent to the Louisville office: 
(1) The Application Blank, together with personal data on honors won. school activities, 
and church work, (2) The Certificate of Recommendation, containing the high school 
record to date, (3) An essay of not fewer than 500 words on ‘‘Why Attend a Christian 
College?” (/Telpful literature on Christian Education may be obtained from the Loutsvi'le 
office or from Presbyterian Survey articles.) and (4) An autobiography of not fewer than 
1,000 words. (Autobiography and essay may be written at home, and tf possible should 
be typewritten.) 

. WHEN WILL THE CONTEST BE HELD? (1) Application and Certificate of Recom- 
mendation must bear postmark not later than January 8, 1947. (2) Essay and auto- 
biography must bear postmark not later than February 7, 1947. (3) The examinations 
will be held on February 7, 1947, and papers must be returned immediately by the school 
authorities. 

All contestants will receive written notification of results of Contest as soon as the grad- 
ing can be completed. The money will be available for the successful contestants for the 
college year beginning summer or fall of 1947. 

. WHAT INSTITUTIONS MAY BE ATTENDED? Any of the following colleges may 
be chosen by the successful contestants: (1) Senior Colleges: Hampden-Sydney, Centre, 
Davidson, Mary Baldwin, Southwestern, Austin, Westminster, Queens, King, Arkansas, 
Presbyterian, Agnes Scott, Belhaven, Flora Macdonald, Davis and Elkins, Montreat. 
(2) Junior Colleges: Mitchell, Peace, Lees, Lees-McRae, Schreiner, Presbyterian Junior. 


Write to the college of your choice for 
information about the college 


The Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Executive Secretary 


Executive Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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A PRAYER FOR ALL FRESHMEN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Wisdom is the principal thing; 

therefore get wisdom.” Proverbs 4:7. 

THOU who art both Truth and 
O Love, send thy grace on all boys 

and girls who presently will join 
the great company of students in our 
wide land. We know only the few from 
our home and neighborhood, but thou, 
O Lord, knowest them every one. Thou 
knowest their motives that send them on 
their way; which of them desire to know 
that they may better serve; and which 
desire to know that they may make 
others serve them. Thou knowest their 
capacities; thou seest the many talents 
of the future great, carrying in them- 
selves the seeds of success, and thou 
knowest too those to whom talent has 
been denied, who carry the seeds of 
failure. 

To the keen of mind and spirit, who 
now set foot on the pathway toward 
greatness, give the grace of humility, 
that along the way they may not scorn 
but may inspire those of slower pace. 
And those who are slow, in whose line- 
age there is neither pride of race nor 
tradition of high thinking, who enter 
life handicapped—keep them from envy 
and discouragement. May they be glad 
over what they can learn and not down- 
cast over what they cannot understand. 
And those who will never finish what 
they now begin, save them from a des- 
pondent spirit, and may they not blame 
others nor thee for any lack which may 
be in them. 

If any bear well-known and honored 
names, if any come from homes of 
wealth and power, let not pride prove a 
stumbling-block. Let them prove them- 
selves for what they are in the free 
society of the campus. And if their 
homes be of the humblest, and their 
names unknown, let them be unafraid, 
allowing none to despise them; let them 
find their own true level and be known 
for their own worth. 


UARD THEM from temptations 
greater than they are able to bear. 
May they never take learning as a 
soft and shaded bypath whereby to es- 
cape the hard highroads of toil. Keep 
them from wasting time, which is life. 
Guard them from soiling body or mind 
with lust. Keep them from falling vic- 
tim to pride, sloth, vulgarity, or envy. 
May they not covet the pomps and vani- 
ties that will crowd their campus and 
seek to turn them from their better 
choices. Give them, when need arises, 
courage enough to stand apart from the 
crowd for conscience’s sake. 
May this be a year of growth in every 
good way. May their minds not out- 
grow body or spirit, nor their bodies 
outwear their minds. Let them advance 
in wisdom and in stature and in favor 
with God and man. As knowledge in- 
creases, let wisdom also grow from more 


to more. May they return not only with 
minds well-stored with fact and truth, 
but with insight into the meaning of 
life, with minds unafraid of life’s dis- 
asters and unashamed of life’s defeats, 
if only honor be kept. unsullied. 

Many will be lonely, Thou knowest. 
May they learn to be at home in new 
places, to find friends under unaccus- 
tomed names and with faces that are 
strange. Let them be wise in the choos- 
ing of friends, remembering that a 
friend is not to be chosen for riches or 
raiment, and knowing that man looketh 
on the outward appearance but the Lord 
looketh on the heart. Let them not for- 
get thee, their first best Friend. In the 
midst of crowded days and nights let 
them find time for communion with 
thee. May they ever feel thy presence, 
and so never feel neglected nor alone. 
As they grow in other ways, so may they 
grow continually in the knowledge of 
thee, whom to know is life eternal. May 
their thoughts of thee grow with their 
knowledge of thy world and of thy 
laws. At the end as at the beginning, 
may they commit their ways unto thee 
that thou mayest direct all their paths. 


AY THEY FIND in these years 
the happiness of ‘‘work done 
squarely and unwasted days.” 

May what these bright years shall bring 
them be but the beginning of learning. 
Through all their lives may the mem- 
ories of their campus days be a solace 
in loneliness, for illumining of mind and 
enlargement of the soul. And when at 
last thou bringest them to opportuni- 
ties for service high or humble, may all 
they have learned be transmuted into 
wisdom for the building of the King- 
dom of God. 

In the Name of the Divine Teacher of 
mankind—AMEN. 





ASK FORA 


National pipe 


It's the Original 


KING JAMES VERSION 
(Authorized) 


What, a Woman? 
What a Woman! 


Toronto (RNS)—For the first time 
in Baptist history the next president 
of the Canadian Baptist Convention 
may be a woman. Mrs. J. Edgar 
Bates, prominent Toronto church 
worker, is in line for the position by 
virtue of her election as vice-presi- 
dent of the Baptist body. In dis- 
cussing Mrs. Bates’ candidacy, Dr. 
li. Il. Bingham, secvetary of the Bap 
tist Convention, recalled the com- 
ment made recently by a U. S. re- 
ligious leader after a woman had 
teen elected president of his church 
organization. The doubter, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bingham, shook his head 
mournfully, exclaiming, “‘What! A 
woman?” A few days later, after 
watching the new president in action, 
he was heard to say, ‘What a 
woman!”’ 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE PAMPHLETS 
GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER 


MARY DEBARDELEBEN 
How great souls have approached ~~ 


5¢ 
PRIVATE PRAYER 


A. H. GRAY and GEORGE BARKLEY 
Suggestions for a fuller prayer life. 15¢ 


THE MINISTRY OF SILENCE 
AND MEDITATION 


E. HERMAN 
Silence in communion with God. 


WAYS OF PRAYING 


MURIEL LESTER 
A guide for those who want to pray. 20¢ 


Jesus Christ and the Meaning of Life 


Ww. ® MALTBY 
Jesus’ solution to the problem of life. 


THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 
AND THE RESURRECTION 


W. R. MALTBY 
25¢ 


25¢ 


Interpretations for today. 


REAL PRAYER 


D. L. PROSSER 
The conditions for reality in prayer. 25¢ 


POWER OF LIFE 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
Fellowship with God in Prayer. 20¢ 
THE PRESENCE OF JESUS 

LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 
A more intimate life with Chr'st. 20¢ 
is YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
Abingdon Cokesbury es Nashville 2, ™ J 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Branscomb Is Named 
Head of Vanderbilt 


Tennessee News Letter 


Dean Harvie Branscomb, of the Di- 
vinity School of Duke University, has 
been named chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University, succeeding Oliver C. Car- 
michael, who became head of the Car- 
negie Foundation last winter. Brans- 
comb’s election is being received with 
enthusiasm in religious circles, for the 
new chancellor is one of the outstand- 
ing scholars in the field of religion in 
this country. He is well known as the 
author of the Commentary on Mark in 
the Moffatt series; and his book, The 
Teachings of Jesus, is the standard work 
in the field. Former Chancellor Car- 
michael was an elder in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Nashville, 


Vanderbilt Circulating Library 
Enlarges Service to Ministers 


The recent addition of $100,000 to 
the endowment of Vanderbilt’s Kesler 
Circulating Library, made possible by 
a gift of $50,000 by John L. Kesler, 
professor emeritus of religious educa- 
tion, and the grant of a similar sum 
from the university, will greatly enlarge 
the usefulness of this service which 
makes religious books accessible to 
ministers all over the South. The in- 
creased endowment will be used to pro- 
vide better service and to add to the 
40,000 books now available through the 
circulating library. Since the organiza- 
tion of the library in 1936, approxi- 
mately 4,000 ministers have used its 
facilities. The borrowers are appor- 
tioned through the southern states as 


follows: Tennessee, 671; Georgia, 411; 
Kentucky, 364; Texas, 325; Alabama, 
323; North Carolina, 210; South Caro- 
lina, 203, etc. Users represent the 
leading church groups: 1,762 are Meth- 
odist, 569 Presbyterians, 530 Baptists, 
450 Disciples, 115 Lutherans, 99 Epis- 
copalians, 83 Congregationalists. Most 
of the users are young men: 58% of 
the registrants are under 40 and 80% 
are under 50. Applications for the use 
of this library can be made to the Kesler 
Circulating Library, School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. There is no charge except the 
cost of returning the book. 


Memphis Presbyterians 
Build New Churches 

Memphis Presbytery continues to 
pace the synod in the building of chapels 
and new churches. Union Chapel, de- 
veloped by the Highland Heights 
Church, was recently organized into a 
church with thirty charter members. 
Idlewild has purchased a choice two- 
acre site in the Bethel Grove community 
and plans to erect a church as soon as 
conditions permit. The session of the 
First Church recently assumed the re- 
sponsibility of building a church near 
Frazier Station. The home missions 
committee has purchased two lots for 
new churches which will be developed 
by the Evergreen and McLemore 
Churches, Further to promote this 
program, the Presbyterian Ministers’ As- 
sociation of Memphis launched a drive 
to add $10,000 a year to the home mis- 
sion budget. 


Miscellany 

The first book to come from the pen 
of Clyde Foushee, pastor of McLemore 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Mem- 
phis, was published by Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House in August. The title of 
the book is Object Lessons for Youth 





THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








THE HOUSE OF BESCO 
Supplies and Equipment 
For Dairies, Ice Cream Plants and Bakeries 
BESSIRE & CO., INC., 800 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND, VA. 











Home Office 





HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and sroups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 





Write us for 
Information 
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and consists of 52 object lessons ad- 
dressed to young people. . West- 
minster Church, Nashville, has begun 
construction on a $250,000 educational 
plant and chapel. When the building 
is completed, Westminster will be one 
of the best equipped churches in the 
South. W. E. Phifer, Jr., is the minis- 
ter. . . . The Adult Conference sched- 
uled for August 23-26 at Nacome was 
a focus of interest over the synod. This 
is the third adult conference which the 
synod has sponsored, and the enthus- 
iasm has increased each year. 
JOHN HADDON LEITH. 
Nashville. 


Careful Study Being 
Made of City’s Needs 


West Virginia News Letter 


The First Presbyterian Church in 
Huntington, facing the need for a new 
educational wing for its Sunday school 
and desiring also to plan a wise pro- 
gram of church colonization for the 
future, has called on the Committee 
on Cooperative Field Research in 
New York to make a socio-religious 
survey of the city. The other 
Presbyterian churches of Huntington 
are cooperating, and the project is 
being conducted by Howard G. McClain, 
working under H. Paul Douglas. A 
study is being made of the census block 
statistics, the denominational records of 
the various churches of Huntington for 
the past twenty years, and replies to a 
church questionnaire sent out to each 
pastor in the city. In addition, indi- 
vidual conferences are being held with 
representative ministers in each denomi- 
nation. The church rolls of the Presby- 
terian churches and of one or two other 
typical churches in the city are being 
examined to spot the geographical sec- 
tion in which members live. This its 
being done for the Sunday school as 
well as for the adult membership of the 
church. Special attention will be given 
to those localities where members are 
too far removed from the church to re- 
ceive adequate attention. In these sec- 


STAINED GLASS 
EFFECTS 


AT LOW COSTS 
Through the use 
of ‘‘Window- 
phanie’’ plain 
glass windows can 
be transformed 
into rich, colorful 
designs. Easily ap- 
plied. 

Ask for Free 

Sample 
Pp. O. MALZ 

65 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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tions a thorough survey is to be made 
from house to house to determine the 
families not connected with any church. 
It was expected that Mr. McClain would 
have his report ready for Dr. Douglas 
late in August, and that the church 
would receive the final report some time 
in September. The whole survey is an 
interesting example of intelligent plan- 
ning that should be of value to other 
churches which need to study their 
present situation and responsibilities 
in a thorough manner. 


New Churches Are Organized 
In Cities and Rural Areas 


Three new churches have been or- 
ganized within the synod in recent 
months. A church at Cowen in Green- 
brier Presbytery was organized in June 
with 22 members and will be associated 
with the Upper Glade Church as the 
only Presbyterian “larger parish’ in 
Greenbrier County. Henry R. Mahler, 
Jr., of Richwood, began preaching at 
Cowen last fall and had a responsible 
part in getting the church organized. 
Cowen is a growing community that 
owes its progress to B. & O. railroad 
shops and nearby coal mines. . . . Two 
new churches have been organized in 
Kanawha Presbytery. The South Park 
Church at Charleston is the result of 
mission work promoted by the First 
Church there under the leadership of 
J. Moody McNair. S. D. McCammon is 
the new pastor of this church, which is 
grouped with the Elk Hills Church. 

. The Spring Valley Church, near 
Huntington, is also a newly organized 
church and was established through 
mission work of the Second Church of 
Huntington. Charles Parrish is the new 
pastor of this church. . A signifi- 
cant meeting of all ministers in the 
Charleston area was held recently at 
the invitation of W. E. Crane, chair- 
man of the home missions committee 
of Kanawha Presbytery and of W. E. 
Harrop, synod’s home missions execu- 
tive, to discuss opportunities for church 
expansion in and around Charleston. 
Present extension work being carried on 
was noted and possibilities for future 
development were considered. 


Summer Conference Highlights 
In “The West Virginia Hills” 

There were 279 young people and 
more than forty adult leaders attend- 
ing the young people’s conference of 
the synod at Camp Logan in June. At 
the consecration service five made a 
profession of faith and 21 expressed 
the purpose of going into full-time 
Christian service and were received into 
the Life Service Band. A class for 
counsellors, taught by W. E. Crane, who 
has made a special study of counselling, 
Proved a helpful feature. As noted 
in a recent OUTLOOK editorial (July 
29), Wm. B. Ward, the vesper speaker, 
had the young people select the topics 
on which he spoke. Arthur Field, of 
Lewisburg, directed the conference, and 
W. E. Crane will be the director next 
year... . Attending the synodical Aux- 
iliary training school at Davis and 
Elkins College in June were 109 dele- 
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gates. The women were given 175 
credits and three were awarded certifi- 
eates. The curriculum this year in- 
cluded a course for adult advisers of 
young people’s groups. 
HARMON B. RAMSEY. 
Bluefield. 
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5,000 Workers WANTED 
’ WORKERS 

to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, 
new Krystal Plax or Scriptures PERMA 
Plaques, Scripture calendars, greeting 
cards. Good commission. Send for free 
catalog and price list. 

George W. Noble, The Christian Co., 

Dept. L6, 542 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 





Public Speaking 


Learn theory and fundamentals at home 
juire actual C 
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1315 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Flive you thought of making Christ the beneficiary of 
one of your life insurance policies? 


A growing number of church members are having one of 
their policies made payable to the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions, thereby making a much larger con- 
tribution to this cause than they would be able to make 


by an outright gift. 


Foreign Missions in the post-war world will require more 
thought, more personnel and a great deal more money 
than ever before. You can help in a very substantial way 
by utilizing the medium of life insurance for your con- 


tribution. 


If this idea interests you, please write us for 


further information or consult your life insurance agent. 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE-U.S. 
“P, O. BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN, 
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TRAVELOG 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 


They Begin to 
Understand 


For twelve years Spiritual Mobilization 
has been sounding an alarm against the 
loss of spiritual freedom—root freedom in 
America. A great many clergymen have 
not understood what we were talking 
about. 

They liked the humanitarian talk of the 


Federal Administration, and the various 
bureaus, presumably to help the common 





man—the forgotten man. 
They couldn’t believe that socialism, 
fascism, communism, or any other ism 


could ever reach a totalitarian level in 
America. They felt all efforts to protect 
Freedom in the interest of constitutional 
government, the democratic process, etc., 
were “much ado about nothing” or “a front 
for special interests” or “a partisan poli- 
tical campaign.” 


But since the end of the war they have 
been doing more sober thinking. They are 
gradually examining the departures from 
American procedure—the curtailments of 
freedom—and are realizing they have re- 
sponsibilities to check those tragic trends. 


Then in the midst of this postwar re- 
thinking there has appeared a book The 
New Leviathan,” by Dr. Paul Hutchinson, 
who is known and respected by all 
clergymen for his articles and editorship 
of the Christian Century. 


That book has given a lot of preachers 
the jolt that was needed. They are, at 
long last, beginning to understand. They 
are putting aside their prejudices and 
viewing matters objectively, realistically, 
and with genuine shock. They are embar- 
rassed to realize that have been party to 
this trend toward a mortal God state. 
What can they do about it? 


They can enlist in Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion (more than 4,000 ministers have) and 
can make their every contact count for 
saving Freedom. Through this organiza- 
tion they can have the undergirding of 
bulletins, tracks and books for distribu- 
tion . . . occasional visits from traveling 
representatives who will tell them what 
other ministers are doing . . and other 
helps. Some are applying for full time 
employment. Would you like more infor- 
mation without obligation? 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Advisory Committee 


Chairman, DONALD J. COWLING, Presi- 
dent Carleton College 1909-1945; ROGER 
W. BABSON, Statistician; UPTON CLOSE, 
Author, Commentator; CARY EGGUES- 
TON, Physician; DE WITT EMERY, Foun- 
der National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation; EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, Bible 
Scholar, Author; THEODORE GRAEBNER, 
Professor Theology, Author; ALFRED P. 
HAAKE, Economist, Lecturer; ALBERT 
W. HAWKES, United States Senator: SAM 
HIGGINBOTTOM, Missionary; 
HUGHES, Author; RUFUS B. 
KLEINSMID, Chancellor University of 
Southern California; ROBERT A. MILLI- 
KAN, President California Institute of 
Technology; FELIX MORLEY, Author, 
Editor: ALFRED NOYES, Author; NOR- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE, Clergyman; 
CHANNING POLLOCK, Author, Dramatist, 
Lecturer: LEONARD E. READ, President 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc.; 
ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President 
University of California; RAY LYMAN 
WILBUR, Chancellor Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


James W. Fiffield, Jr. ...........4- Director 
Donald J. Cowling, Chairman Advisory 
Committee 





SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Title Guarantee Bldg., Dept. POD, 

Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
I am a minister of a church and in sym- 
pathy with your Crusade for Freedom. 
Place me on your representative list to 
receive your publications. I understand 

there are no financial obligations, 
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SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


E LEFT RIO at sunrise, by plane 

W for Sao Paula, a one and a half 
hour’s ride. . Later, during 

the day, we were to realize that in many 
ways, air travel is far safer than Bra- 
zilian city traffic. . . . We had the nar- 
rowest escape 
from a serious 
accident that I 
have ever had 
—running to 
withinabout 
two inches of a 
ous filled witn 
people which 
dashed directly 
across our path. 
If my hair is 
much grayer 
when I return it will be because of 
South American traffic. . . . Give me 
rather an airship sailing above the 
clouds instead of an auto winding in and 


out these narrow streets. 
* - ” 





On our visit to the leprosarium about 
100 miles from here we saw 200 miles 
of new scenery, going one way and re- 
turning another. Very much like our 
beautiful Smoky Mountains in Tennes- 
see, . . . There is little coal in Brazil, 
so the government has to use its forests 


EVEN IF YOU DONT KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


No special talent, no previous training 
needed. This S. School home-study 
method is so successful because you learn 
to play by playing real tunes by note, 
right from the start. And just think, you 
ean learn your favorite instrument for 
only 5c a day. If interested mail coupon 
for FREE Booklet and Print-and-Picture 
Sample. See for yourself how easy it is to 
learn any instrument, right at home, in 
spare time, without a private . 
teacher. U. S. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 629 Bruns- 
wick Bldg. New 
York 10, 












FREE! Print and Picture Sample 
U. S. School of Music, 629 Brenswick 5 


® Bidg., N. Y. 10, N. ¥ 
I am interested in music study, par- @ 
g ticularly in the instrument checked § 
below. Please send your free illus- 
@ trated booklet, “How to Learn Music 
@ at Home,” and the free Print and Pic- 


g ture Sample. 5 
a 
t Piano Guitar Hawaiian Guitar y 
8 Violin Piano Accordion Saxaphone 
g Trumpet, Cornet Reed Organ Tenor 
Banjo Modern Elementary Harmony a 
Other instrument Have you Instr. 
4 OE ne ee ae 


' (PLEASE PRINT) a 
g Street .....cccssccceee tttseeceeeeeeeee G 
“ts 
+ 
8 i 


for fuel for the wood-burning engines 
on the trains. We saw woodpiles along 
the road, already cut for the train as in 
Africa, . My heart leaped for joy 
when I saw golden rod in bloom—the 
first familiar home-flower growing wild 
I had seen on the trip. 
* * . 

We saw red coffee berries, and I was 
reminded that monkeys eat these in 
Africa and get drunk. One of our 
friends saw a poor drunk mother 
monkey trying to drag her babies across 
the highway to safety. Monkeys are not 
in this part of Brazil. . . We passed 
a Jesuit monastery and a church where 
people come from far and near on pil- 
grimage. We were told that the 
sole business of the people in the village 
was to get rich from these pilgrims, We 
were also told that many people in 
Brazil were near starvation. So many 
have come to the cities. . . . We cer- 
tainly saw very few people along our 
rural road. The city folks live under 
terrible “‘squatters” conditions, in huts 
made of gasoline drums, etc., and they 
cannot pay city prices for food. ... 
“Our Lady of the Apparition” is the 
most famous shrine in Brazil. It is said 
that a fisherman caught a fish and in its 
stomach was a small image of the 
Virgin. This image was set up in a 
shrine which is now the Brazilian ‘‘Lady 
of Lourdes.” St. Rose of Lima, how- 
ever, is the patron saint of all Brazil. 

. * * 

Coming back into the city after wit- 
nessing one of the biggest religious pro- 
cessions that Brazil has, we saw pilgrims 
crowding the roads going to their local 
church to take part in the festival. They 
were barefooted, carrying their wooden 
shoes, or leather shoes, in their hands. 
z Several times we saw the man 
riding the donkey and his wife walking 
by his side. I fear that men are losing 
their courtesy to women in North 
America, just as they seem to have lost 
it here, among the poorer classes. 

* ~ - 


Sao Paulo is called the Chicago of 
Brazil and is almost as large as Rio— 
a fast-growing and much more modern 
city than Rio. . , There are many 
Japanese in this state. They caused 
much trouble. Many of them in rural 
districts still think Japan won the war. 
Many Germans here, too, but no trouble. 

. Saw the first bread line I ever saw 
at Sao Paulo. There was a bread riot, 
and people broke into a bakery to get 
bread; very scarce because Argentina 
would not send enough flour. Flour is 
mixed with corn meal and manioc flour. 
. - . In Brazil, if they wish to say that 
a person is O. K., or they like him, they 
pull an ear. The British ‘‘pull their 
leg,’’ but Brazilians pull their ears if 
they are crazy about someone. It is cute. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Jesus and Sincerity of Speech 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 8 


Exodus 20:16; Prov. 26:23-28; Mt. 26:69-75; Acts 4:13-23 


Our lessons this quarter are based 
ou the Ten Commandments as inter- 
preted and expounded by Jesus and the 
apostles. We have dealt so far with 
the first table, dealing with the sins 
against God, i. e., God’s being, God’s 
worship, God’s name, and God’s day, 
and with the following sins of the sec- 
ond table (sins against man)—the sins 
of dishonoring one’s parents, murder, 
adultery, and stealing. Our lesson this 
week is based on the ninth command- 
ment, and concerns the sin of lying. 
“There is perhaps no commandment in 
the Decalogue—certainly none in the 
second table,”’ writes R. H. Charles, ‘‘so 
frequently broken by us as that with 
which we are dealing.”’ 


I. What Is Forbidden? 


1, Meaning of the Ninth Command- 
ment. Strictly speaking the ninth com- 
mandment does not forbid all falsehood, 
but only a particular form of false- 
hood—false-witness against our neigh- 
bor. Originally, no doubt, it referred 
to tribunals of justice, before which men 
might be summoned to bear witness, 
and it enjoined upon them in modern 
phraseology to speak ‘‘the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
But though this is the primary mean- 
ing, it by no means exhausts its sig- 
nificance. As G. L. Jackson says, ‘“‘There 
are multitudes of us who never stood 
in a witness box in our lives and who 
have never been under the temptation 
of swearing falsely. But there is an- 
other court of justice which sits in- 
formally every day and every hour—lI 
mean the court of public opinion, and 
every day in that court in our inter- 
course with others, we are bearing wit- 
ness that is true or false.’’ In its wider 
implications, the words, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor,’”’ demand truth in all statements 
made by man to man concerning man. 

In the Old Testament, and even more 
in the New, the prohibition of false wit- 
ness against one’s neighbor is broad- 
ened into a prohibition of untruthful- 
hess in any form. Thus David, in Ps. 
51:6, recognizes that God desires truth 
in the inward parts. Zachariah (8:15) 
exhorts us: ‘“‘Speak ye every man the 
truth to his neighbor.” The writer 
of the Proverbs (26:23-28) give us an 


interesting paragraph along the same 
line: 


“Fervent lips and a wicked heart 
Are like an earthen vessel overlaid 
with silver dross.’”’ 


The reference here is to the practice 
of glazing pottery with the lead oxide 


that remains after silver has been re- 
fined in such a way that a cheap and 
worthless dish is made to assume, tem- 
porarily, a fine appearance. This, says 
the wise man, is the picture of a false 
friend who boasts of his friendship 
while he cherishes malice and ill will 
within. 


Verses 24-26 picture the working of 
hate in a man’s life. The man who 
hates will not hesitate to lie. There 
is no deceit which he will not practice 
if it helps him to accomplish his end. 
Such a man is not to be trusted, even 
when he speaks words that are out- 
wardly fair, ‘‘for there are seven abom- 
inations in his heart.’’ Seven is a gen- 
eral term, not to be taken as an exact 
number. There is no telling what evil 
he is storing up in his heart, what evil 
plots he is hatching. Sooner or later, 
however, the evil will out. Some day 
people generally will recognize the 
truth. Not only will the liar ultimately 
face exposure, but the evil will return 
upon himself. ‘He digs a pit as men 
do to entrap animals, and he falls into 
the pit which he designed for another. 
He is like a man who pushes a stone 
upon a high place that he may drop 
it upon an unwary victim passing be- 
low, and suddenly the stone slips from 
its place and crushes him who plotted 
the treachery.” If retribution does not 
meet him in this life, it certainly will in 
the life hereafter. 

The man who spreads lies against a 
man does so because he hates him; he 
deliberately wounds him and assassi- 
nates his character. But flattery (which 
also is a lie), whether it be the flat- 
tery of an enemy or a friend can also 
lure a man to his ruin. A wise man 
must learn to deal with both, the lies of 
his enemies, the flattery of his friends. 

Jesus, in Matthew 5:33-37, tells us 
that a man should always speak the 
simple truth. He should mean exactly 
what he says. Paul tells us that a 
Christian who has been made over in 
Jesus will put away falsehood of every 
kind and speak truth each one with his 
neighbor (Eph. 4:26). The last book 
of the New Testament excludes from the 
heavenly Jerusalem, along with mur- 
derers and idolators, ‘‘everyone that 
loveth and maketh a lie’ (Revelation 
22:15). 

In the light of such passages our 
Shorter Catechism states: “The ninth 
commandment requireth the maintain- 
ing and promoting of truth between man 
and man, and of our own and our neigh- 
bor’s good name, especially in witness 
bearing. The ninth commandment for- 
biddeth whatsoever is prejudicial to 
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truth, or injurious to our own or our 
neighbor’s goo name.” 

2. Application of the Commandment. 
If this be the significance of the ninth 
commandment, it covers various sins 
which are common in our modern life. 

(1) Perjury. A few years ago Dor- 
othy Dunbar Bromely wrote in Harper's 
Magazine: “As distinguished from the 
rare witness who has high ethical stand- 
ards, the average man on the stand 
feels no compulsion to tell the truth— 
first, because his conscience makes no 
such demands upon him; and second, 
because he has been given no reason 
to fear that he will be punished if he 
swears falsely. . There can be no 
question about the prevalence of per- 
jury in the trial courts of the United 
States. Mr. Samuel Untermyer frankly 
states that ‘perjury has become so gen- 
eral as to taint and well-nigh paralyze 
the administration of justice.’ Dr. John 
Gibbons, general attorney of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, said recently: ‘After a broad and 
varied experience covering a period of 
twenty years within the courts of this 
enlightened country, I am only able to 
report two cases in which there was no 
perjury or subornation of perjury to 
be found or suspected.’ A judge of the 
supreme court of New York frankly de- 
clares, ‘We have reached the point 
where we merely try to find out which 
side is lying most.’”’ 

If this be true then a most diffi- 
cult problem faces our courts in the 
administration of justice, and there is 
a serious defect in our national char- 
acter. What is the remedy for this par- 
ticular problem. Miss Bromley thinks, 
among other things, that perjury should 
be made more dangerous, but that the 
ultimate solution lies with the lawyers— 
“No revision in the laws or their ad- 
ministration will wipe out perjury so 
long as the legal profession counte- 
nance and encourages it.’’ Does the so- 
lution lie along these lines? Or is 
there a more ultimate solution? Is 
there any place for religion? Why does 
not the oath taken on the Bible have 
more meaning? Does the prevalence of 
perjury indicate that the average man 
will lie if it is to his advantage to do 
so? 

2. Slander. False witness, as Clovis 
G. Chappel points out, is not confined 
to courts of law. ‘‘We are always bear- 
ing witness for or against our neigh- 
bor, whether we ever take the witness 
stand or not. To testify to that re- 
garding our neighbor which is not true 
is to be guilty of the violation of 
this rule, whether in court or not.” 

Deliberate untruthfulness about our 
neighbors is probably rare among Chris- 
tian people. Most of us, however, are 
very careless about the truth of the 
tales that we repeat. The unpleasant 
gossip about our neighbor which we 
gladly hear and pass on is often exag- 
gerated. Particularly in controversy, 
engaged in defending our own cherished 
convictions, whether it be _ political, 
economic or religious, we are likely to 
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misrepresent our opponent’s position. 
Sincere Christians do not always verify 
their accusations and quickly and often 
fallaciously stigmatize men and move- 
ments with names which arouse and 
which are designed to arouse the preju- 
dices of people generally. If this be 
true of Christians, we need not be sur- 
prised at the misrepresentations which 
are made as a matter of course in every 
political campaign. 


False witness is also borne when a 
false impression is made upon the minds 
of certain persons about others, by a 
hint, a suggestion, shrewd innuendo, 
or even the adroit asking of a question. 
False witness may also be borne by si- 
lence, as for example, when hearing an 
unwarranted reflection on a neighbor, 
we stand by with mute lips. Censor- 
ious people often bear false witness un- 
wittingly, but nonetheless inexcusably, 
against their neighbors. “Christian 
love,”’ says Garvie, ‘‘does not ignore the 
faults of others, but it does not exag- 
gerate them, and it will minimize them 
as far as truth will allow.” Dale re- 
minds us that ‘‘we should try to form a 
true and just judgment of other people 
before we say anything against them. 
A witness ought to be sure of the facts 
to which he bears testimony. In form- 
ing our judgment of others we should 
remember how often our actions have 
been misinterpreted, and we ourselves 
misjudged; how often our most inno- 
cent words have been misunderstood 
or ingeniously perverted, and we should 
be careful not to inflict on others the 
wrong of which we ourselves indig- 
nantly complain.”’ Yet there are few of 
us, if any, who have not frequently 
sinned in this respect. 

3. “Flattery,’’ says Morgan, ‘is also 
a form of the same sin. To say to an- 
other man concerning him things which 
are not believed to be true, which in- 
deed are known to be untrue, simply for 
the sake of pleasing him and paying 
tribute to his vanity, is to perjure his 
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soul and maybe to imperil his safety. 
In the same way to utter unwarranted 
praise or to recommend a man sim- 
ply out of friendship for him, while he 
is known to be unworthy of the testi- 
mony borne, is to inflict injury upon 
the person to whom he is thus recom- 
mended.” 

4. Misrepresentation. There are va- 
rious ways in which we misrepresent 
the true state of affairs for our own 
advantage. A year or so ago, a New 
York minister offered his congregation 
a “Code of Absolute Honesty” which 
contained among other things the fol- 
lowing points: ‘““Never make a false re- 
port or statement, even in support of a 
worthy cause, such as charity or church. 
Never misrepresent goods you are sell- 
ing, even if your job depends upon it. 
Never make a dishonest excuse for 
something you have forgotten or failed 
to do. Tell the truth and shame the 
devil. Never do on speak anything 
dishonest either to shield a friend or 
hurt a foe. Never tell a white lie, not 
even to quiet a child or comfort an 
invalid. If truth won’t do—keep si- 
lent.’”” Would you take any exception 
to this list—for example, about white 
lies to invalids? What other examples 
would you add? 


The advertising of goods in maga- 
zines, over the radios, and on our Dill- 
boards is a national industry and not 
one that is known for its accuracy in 
its statement of facts. Statements re- 
garding well known dentifrices, for ex- 
ample, to say nothing of beer, whisky, 
and the popular brands of cigarettes 
are often demonstrably false. 

Nations are not noted for their ver- 
acity with one another or even in their 
dealings with their own people. Treaties 
are frequently disregarded. We can- 
not be sure of the future peace until 
once more there is confidence in the 
plighted word. 

These are only some of the ways in 
which the ninth commandment is com- 
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The Layman’s View 
By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 


ESTERNERS are often puzzled at what appears to be an Oriental dis- 
W Easterners would not admit this charge, for Oriental 

philosophy is to tell the news which the listener most wants to hear, 
to keep bad news back as long as possible. 

I recall an educated and enlightened Eastern family whose son spent the 
That autumn, on the day the two friends 
were scheduled to land, the family received a message from their son’s friend. 
He told them briefly that they would arrive on a certain train the following 
Joyously the entire family turned out to welcome the travellers 


On time, the boy arrived—in his coffin! 
he had died on ship two days out of port. 
in their grief, the family attached not one word of blame to the friend. He 
had done all he could, keeping back the truth until the last moment. 

Truth has no value under such conventions and circumstances. 
gram, no telephone message, no eye witness’s report can ever be accepted at 
Private confidence and public trust are undermined. 


lie, although told with the most sincere purpose, inevitably defeats itself; it 
isn’t even good ersatz. 


Stricken with sudden illness 
Although they were distraught 


No tele- 


The white 
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monly broken in the present day. Other 
examples may be readily given. Teach- 
ers may find that their classes are in- 
terested in compiling their own list. 


II. Why Forbidden? 


1. It hurts the victim. Surely this 
is one reason why lying is forbidden. 
One cannot measure the pain, the heart- 
ache, and the tears that have been 
caused because someone has not had a 
strict regard for the truth. There may 
be cases where a lie does not harm the 
victim—so-called white lies—but surely 
these cases are rare. We want the 
truth told of us and the truth told to 
us; we should tell the truth to others 
and speak only truth of others. 

2. It hurts the liar. False witness, 
Tesus says in Matthew 15:20, is one of 
the things which defiles a man, pollutes 
his soul, and undermines his characte:. 
Those who begin to lie in little things 
almost always slip gradually into a 
state or complete unreliability. Sooner 
or later the liar is exposed. He is al- 
ways apt to lose the confidence of his 
fellowmen, one of the most necessary 
and one of the most precious possessions 
that any man can have. 

3. It hurts society. This is the truth 
suggested by Paul in Ephesians 4:25: 
“Put away falsehood, speak the truth, 
each one with his neighbor, for we 
are members one of another.” Harry 
Scherman in his book, ‘‘The Promises 
Men Live By,” points out that we all 
live by promises; our economic and so- 
cial system rest upon trust. Only so can 
society exist. It is essential there- 
fore that this trust be not betrayed.” 
As John R. Ewers says: ‘‘You can- 
not build a home, a church, or a busi- 
ness upon lies. You cannot build your 
life or a nation’s life upon lies. Sooner 
or later the thing sags and tumbles 
with a crash.’”’ There can be no peace 
in a home, no happiness in marriage, 
no confidence in friendship, unless peo- 
ple are scrupulous to tell the truth. 

4. It is an affront to God. This is 
implied by Jesus in John 8:44, where 
he states that the Devil is a liar and the 
father thereof. The Devil represents 
all those tendencies in the universe 
which work against the establishment 
of God’s Kingdom. Lies, which come 
from the Devil, are means to that end. 
Lies of any kind retard the progress 
of God’s kingdom. A lie of any kind 
is a sin against him who is perfect truth. 

Liars are excluded from the heavenly 
kingdom because there can be no fel- 
lowship between the light and darkness. 


An Illustration 


Our lesson closes with two incidents 
from the life of Peter, one before, one 
after, the death of Jesus. 

In the first incident, Peter lied. He 
was the key man on whom Jesus most 
relied, and yet he denied that he even 
knew his Lord. One could not break 
the ninth commandment more blatently 
than that. We must not judge Peter too 
harshly. Many of us would not have 
done as well. He had struck out in 
Jesus’ defence. He had followed Jesus 
into the courtyard of the high priest, 
risking his life to do so. If he re- 
tained his freedom he might find some 
way even yet to help his Master; if 
he were arrested there was nothing 
more that he could do. There were many 
excuses that Peter might have offered; 
but he offered none; he told the story 
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and the early church repeated it 
without qualification; he lied to save 
his own skin; in the midst of a great 
emergency he denied his Lord and Mas- 
ter. 

In the second incident, Peter bore 
glorious testimony to the truth at the 
risk of his own life. He was questioned 
now, not by a servant maid, but by 
members of the Sanhedrin, unscrupu- 
lous men, all-powerful men, who a few 
months earlier had proved that they 
would stop at nothing to destroy a man 
or a movement that threatened their 
privileged positions under the Romans. 
In answer to their question Peter not 
only confessed his faith in Christ, but 
boldly accused them of crucifying the 
Messiah (Acts 4:5-12). When the San- 
hedrin forbade him to speak further in 
Jesus name, Peter made his great reply, 
“Whether it is right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you rather than 
unto God, judge ye; for we cannot but 
speak the things which we saw and 
heard.”’ (4:19.) 

What made the difference? How can 
we explain Peter’s new found courage? 
There is only one exxplanation. In the 
short interval between the two experi- 
ences Peter had seen his Master cruci- 
fied, he had met the risen Christ, he had 
been baptized with the Spirit (at Pen- 
tecost). 

Men and society today need the same 
transforming experience. 


BOOK SECTION 


THE CHURCH’S WAY. By Vernon 
McMaster. Frederick Fell, Inc., New 
York. 1946. 94 pp. $1.00. 

A series of simple little stories about 
the relationship of a particular family 
to an Episcopal Church. In large part 
the stories deal with minor points of 
Episcopal etiquette and are a little too 
stilted to be quite lifelike. The gen- 
eral conception of the book, however, 
is good and it should serve a useful 
purpose. 





D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 
Clearwater, Fla. 


WHAT IS OHRISTIAN CIVILIZA- 
TION? By John Baillie. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 59 pages. 
$1.00. 

In June, 1940, Winston Churchill de- 
clared that upon the outcome of the 
Battle of Britain depended the survival 
of Christian Civilization. It was this 
phrase, ‘‘Christian Civilization,” which 
gave Dr. Baillie the idea for this series 
of three lectures. When is a civiliza- 
tion Christian? Can any civilization in 
the past or present rightly be called 
Christian? What are the prospects for 
such a society in the future? These are 
the difficult questions to which the 
author addresses himself. 

A Christian civilization is not neces- 
sarily one where the whole of life has 
been completely Christianized, but 
where society has a “Christian tone,” 
where the social conscience is permeated 
with Christian ideals, and where men 
are judged by “‘norms of conduct”? which 
Christianity has introduced into the 
world. It is the business of the church 
hot to retire “‘into itself as a self-con- 
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scious minority within the nation,” but ough grasp of history and Christian 
to do all within its power to create a teaching, and are intellectually stimu- 
social order in which Christian prin- lating all the way through. 


ciples are a vital and guiding influence. 


These lectures are marked by a thor- Dallas, Texas. 


WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR. 
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Certificates Must Be Filed by October 1 


o will win the 1947 annual award established by 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press to encourage the writ- 
ing of distinguished books in the broad field of evangeli- 
cal Christianity? Many religious leaders throughout the 
country have indicated they will submit manuscripts. All 
who expect to do so must file a Certificate of intent be- 
fore October 1, 1946, signifying their intention to sub- 
mit a manuscript. 

This award provides an outright payment of $5,000 
and an advance of $2,500 against royalties to the author 
submitting the book manuscript which, in the opinion 
of a Board of Judges, will accomplish the greatest good 
for the Christian faith and Christian living among all 


people. 


Unusual Opportunity 


Any unpublished manuscript in harmony with the 
general purpose of the award, except fiction and poetry, 
will be considered if submitted according to the rules. 
The award is open to writers of every nationality, race, 
and creed, except employees of Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, their relatives, and authors with contractural ob- 
ligations to other publishers. 


The Board of Judges 
John A. Mackay President, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Henry P. Van Dusen President, Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) 
Ernest C. Colwell President, University of Chicago 
Halford E. Luccock Yale University Divinity School 
Umphrey Lee President, Southern Methodist University 


Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


Time for Submitting Manuscripts 


Manuscripts may be entered in the contest only in 
accordance with the rules explained in the Award Pros- 
pectus, which will be mailed on request. They must be 
submitted between December 1, 1946, and February 1, 
1947. 


Address all communications to 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY ANNUAL AWARD EDITOR 
150 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

L. A. McMurray, missionary to Africa, 
from Martinsburg, W. Va., to 1204 
Rennie Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 

Edwin W. Albright, New Orleans, has 
acepted a call to the Bellaire, Texas, 
church. 

J. B. Bradley 
to Monticello, Ga. 

T. R. Taylor from Concord, Tenn., to 
112 Perkins St., Leesburg, Fla. 

F. E. Manning from Rutherfordton, 
N. C., to Matoaka, W. Va., where he is 
pastor of the Matoaka church and of 
Lashmeet chapel. 

R. D. Campbell from Austin, Texas, to 
Box 894, Laredo, Texas. 

Wm. F. Mansell from Camden, Miss., 
to 1014 South St., Vicksburg, Miss. 

Edward B. Cooper, former member of 
New Jersey Presbytery of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian church, has been installed 
as pastor of the Washington, Ga., 
church. 

T. EB. 
become 
church. 

T. S. Knox, for 34 years pastor at 
the First church, Abilene, Texas. has 
resigned. 

Robert Hill, who resigned his work as 
pastor of the First church, Tyler, Texas, 
after 31 years, will now serve as pastor 
of the Moore Memorial church in Tyler. 








from McGehee, Ark., 


Nelson, Somerville, Tenn., has 
pastor of the Ellisville, Miss., 


CHAPLAINS 

Duncan Crockett of Corder, Mo., has 
acepted a call to the Elizabethtown, 
Ky., church. 

W. Kirk Allen, Greenville, S. C., has 
accepted a call to the Ronceverte, W. 
Va., church effective Sept., 15. 


SIGN AMNESTY PLEA 

Among more than 300 ministers of 
all denominations urging President Tru- 
man to grant amnesty to America’s im- 
prisoned conscientious objectors, were 
the following Southern Presbyterians 
who signed the petition: J. McDowell 
Richards, Roswell C. Long, James Ap- 
pleby, J. H. Marion, Jr., J. J. Murray, 
Ernest Trice Thompson. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD LEAGUE 

Three Southern Presbyterian minis- 
ters have acepted membership on the 
Clergymen’s Advisory Council of the 
Virginia League for Planned Parent- 
hood, as follows: W. Taliaferro Thomp- 
son, J. H. Marion, Jr., John H. Fisch- 
bach. 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 


School 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 


The Best in High School Education. 
Babun Gap, Ga. 
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NOTED PROFESSOR DIES 


Herman Harrell Horne, 71, for 33 
years professor of education and phi- 
losophy at New York University, died at 
his home in Leonia, N. J., August 17, 
of coronary occlusion. Widely known 
among Southern Presbyterians, Dr. 
Horne taught first at the University of 
North Carolina. He was a native of 
Clayton, N. C., and his body was in- 
terred there. During his 48-year teach- 
ing career he taught more than 10,000 
students. He was the author of many 
books. In the May 6 PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK he wrote, ‘‘As Moses Might 
Speak to America Today.” 
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Bernard E. Bain, Quaker Memorial 
church, Lynchburg, Va., is the author of 
a sketch in the September Christian 
Herald, telling the story of Mary Slessor, 
British missionary to Africa. Mr. Bain’s 
article is called, ‘‘Mary of Calabor.”’ 


Mitchell College 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 





Accredited Junior College. 
transfer courses. Liberal 
Commercial and fine arts. 
year secretarial. Small classes. Individ- 
ualized attention. Homelike atmosphere. 
Residence for girls. Board and _ tuition 
$364-$374. Scholarships available. Presby- 
terian. Write for catalog P. 
Frances Stribling, President 


Terminal and 
arts. Music. 
One and two- 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, lith, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 
Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 

jusiness 


Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 


own b 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 
A CHURCH RELATED, LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
THAT IS NON-SECTARIAN 
John R. Cunningham, President 








June 17. Veterans may 
Quarters begin Sept. 
19; Jan. 3; March 25; 
enter at any time. 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 


‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 


Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
Colleges for Men and for Women on Separate 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 
For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 


Robert J. McMullen, President, Box 401-P, 


Founded 1819 


Campuses 


Danville, Kentucky 











1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


A PIONEER IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Gave Impetus to the Founding of Three Noted Theoogical Seminaries. 
Has Trained Over Seven Hundred Ministers of the Gospel. 


Many of Her Alumni Are Moderators of the General Assembly, 
Chureh Leaders and Theological Professors. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President. 


1946 














